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THE NAVAL APPRENTICE SYSTEM. sug protect our commerce and fishing interests, and her 


services were considered so valuable in that section 
, the people of Portland induced the Navy Depart- 
_- ment to retain her at that port until the danger 
which threatened them was past; so that it was 
not until October, 1864, that Commander Lowzy 
was enabled*to fairly enter upon the organization 
of this important system. During her stay, how- 
ever, about one hundred and thirty boys were en- 
listed as apprentices. 

The first boy enlisted as a naval apprentice under 
the new organization, was E. Contepore HARRING- 
Ton, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, aged fifteen years 
and six months. He is now on board, and is one of 
the most promising boys in the ship. There are now 
over two hundred boys on Mbard the Sabine. The 
conditions of enlistment are strict as to character, 
and.it is required that the age be not under four- 
teen nor over eighteen. At fourteen they must 
measure not less than four feet eight inches in 
height, and twenty-seven inches around the chest; 
at fifteen years their height must be four feet ten 
inches, and twenty-nine inches around the chest. 
Each candidate must be able to read, write, and 
spell ; be free from physical disabilities, well-grown, 
healthy, active, and exhibit an aptitude for the 
ocean and the duties of sea-life. 

After passing the examination before the surgeon 
and instructors, the payniaster furnishes the ap- 
prentice for immediate use with the following arti- 
cles of clothing: One pea-jacket, cloth cap, pair of 
cloth trowsers, flannel over and ufder shirts, pair 
of drawers, shoes, neck-tie, socks, white duck pants 
and frock, comb, knife, pot, pan, and spoon, one bar 
soap, clothes-bag, and a badge. The boy is then 
taken to the ship’s corporal, who assists him: in the 
transformation from a landsman to a sailor-boy. 
Next the sailmaker furnishes him with a hammock 
—his bed until of age. Then the master-at-arms 
places him in a mess, and, at the same time, gives 
him a printed form, on which is registered his num- 
ber, that of his bag and bammock, a list of his cloth- 
ing, and points out the place where he is to swing 
his hammock. Each boy has a number given to 
rior to those of any naval power. Owing to the , him when he enlists, and he retains ‘hat number as 
piratical visit of the Tallahassee and other rebel | : ! ) long as he is an apprentice. 
craft the Sabine Was sent to the eastern coast to EMMA, QUEEN DOWAGER OF HAWAIL—(Szs Pace 518.) A tailor is allowed for every hundred beys.. Thay 


As the navy will in future constitute the strong 
arm of our military power, it is of the first import- 
ance that the system for training its seamen should 
be as perfect as possible. It is not enough that we 
have at Annapolis an excellent school of instruction 
even under Admiral Porrer’s supervision. Our 
best men in the army and navy are-usually those 
who have developed their efficiency rather in the 
practice than in the merely theoretical study of 
their profession. 

The need of a naval apprentice system, which had 
‘been on trial in our service, and failed, owing to a 
variety of causes, made itself apparent at the com- — 
mencethenf of the rebellion.. The scarcity of naval 
seamen, men who were conversant with the routine 
and duties of men-of-war, gave the department much 
anxiety, and caused considerable delay in fitting out 
vessels for the pressing and important demands of 
that time. It is true the Government has for many 
years been paying large bounties to fishermen off 
our northeastern coast ; but experience has already 
proved that these fishermen, though the best ma- 
terial out of which a navy can be made, are not al- 
ways ready to respond to the calls which may be | 
made upon their services. England-has her ap- 
prentice system; but in this country it has met 
with but little approval. : a 

Our apprentice system was formally inaugurated 

‘by an act of Congress, dated March 2, 1837, but aft- 
cr many disappointments it was abandoned in 1843, 
and was not revived until 1864.. In May of last 
year the Sabine was ordered to be put in commis- 
sion as a practice and school ship for naval appren- 
tices, under the command of Lieutenant-Command- 
er R. B. Lowry, United States Navy, who was spe- 
cially selected by the Navy Department for the very 
important and arduous duty of organizing and es- 
tablishing on a firm basis the nucleus from which 
the futare rank and file of the navy was to éma- 
nate, and in such a form as not only to be reliable 
at all times, but of a character which would place 
our vessels upon an equal, if not make them supe- 
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0 8 school begins and is dismissed at 4.20. 


have also their shoemaker, and on the starboard , 
side of the vessel there is a barber-shop and a bath- 
room. The Rev. Mr. Sauter is chaplain of the 


ship, and divine services are held every Sabbath. 


There is belonging to the ship an excellent library 
judiciously selected. 


of about 1000 volumes 


Some of the prominent features of the boys’ life 


example 
At daylight all the apprentices are turned out of 


- their hammocks, which are stored in the nettings. 


The decks are washed down, and at 7 o'clock the 
boys are sent over the mast-head to familiarize 
them with that duty. At 7.30 breakfast is served ; 
twenty minutes are allowed for the meal. At 9 
o'clock all hands are ready to begin the exercises 
of the day. - At 9.80 all hands go to quarters for in- 

after which the usual exercises are carried 
on till } past 10. At 11 o’clock drill ceases, and at 
moon dinner is served. At 1 o'clock the boys are 
again sent over the mast-heads. This occupies 
about a quarter of an hour in all its details. rel 
supper is served; at 6 the boys again run over the 
mast-heads. From 6.30 to 7 they are exercised in 
boating, battalion drills, or in reefing, farling, and 
lodsing sail. After these exercises, recreation is 
indulged in; et 9 the sigzal is given to return to 


their hammocks, and at 9.30 p.m. “‘ silence” is or- 


dered. 

In the routine exercises the boys are taught to 
handle yards and sails, to use the lead and compass, 
they are drilled in artillery and sword and rifle 
practice, and in the common English branches of a 
school education. ‘The moral restraints are only 
so stringent as is necessary to preserv® good char- 
acter and discipline. No tobacco or spirits are al- 
lowed, and the greatest stress is laid upon cleanli- 
ness. The food furnished the boys is of the best 


Occasional cruises at sea give variety to the life, 
i ; and hereafter a cer- 
tain number, varying to the rate of the vessel, will 
be sent out on all our cruises. In this way these 
apprentices will be at 8nce ingrafted into regular 
man-of-war life, and establish a demand for their - 
services. Already one hundred and eighteen have 
been sent away, and are reported a valuable acqui- 
sition to the ships upon which they have been 

The department requires_some three or four thou- 
sand naval apprentices, and is making arrangements 
for their introduction into the navy. 
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THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 


wees Governor HoLpeEy, Provisional Gov- 
ernor of the United States for the State of 
North Carolina, says that he does not think | 
Union men will be ‘‘ punished” in that State, 
what, does such an extraordinary expression 
mean? When the Northern allies of the late 
‘rebels declare that, having laid down their arms, 
every State lately in rebellion has as good a 
right to send representatives to Congress with- 
out condition or inquiry as the loyal States— 
what do they mean? What does the total ab- 
sence in the rebel States of any disposition but 
that of sullen acquiescence signify ? 

- All such things mean simply that the great 
strujigie has merely changed its form, not its 
essence. It is a contest between the spirit of. 
equal rights and of privilege. ‘The form is a 
struggle between Nationality and State Sover- 
eignty; and this contest is not yet settled. 
The people of the United States have to meet 
‘this year exactly the same spirit that they met 


last year. They have to fight it now as earnest- 


ly as they fought it then. The field only, not 
the fight, has changed. : 
Meanwhile we are glad to record the great 
advantages which the people and a truly popu- 
lar government have gained over the enemy. 
In a/ struggle which is in its very nature long 
and fluctuating it is cheering to have reached a 
point of such positive progress as we have now 


attained. All we ask is that in our exultation 


we do not recede: that we do not misconceive 
the real nature of our advantage and fatally as- 
sume it to be-a-final victory. 

The doctrine of State Sovereignty, which would 
be the present ruin @ the United States, of civil 
liberty, and of civilization, has been for thirty 
years and more aiming to engross the Govern- 
ment. It has had more able and resolute lead- 
ers and a more stipid and superstitious follow- 
ing than any other policy in our history. The 


- ingenuity and persistence with which this dogma 


of State Sovereignty attacked and to de- 
atroy the fundamental principles of the National 


Government give our political history its pre- 


foundest interest. This dogma was pure ré- 
action. It was the protest of aristocracy and 
the Middle Ages against democracy and a new 
era, And the struggle was so skillfully con- 
ducted that at length the overthrow 
of the Union seemed to be a foregone conclu- 


pion. 


The State Sovereignty leaders, making the 
discussion .of slavery their excuse, felt them- 
selves strong enough in 1860 to force a conclu- 
sion. ‘They were sure they could do one of two 


‘things. They could either terrify the demoral- 
ized country into submission to their terms—or | i 


by withdrawing from the Union they could com- 
reconstruction upon their own conditions. 


tions of mortal peril are to individuals. Cougnt- 

ing only upon the tame servility of a contrdl- 

ling majority of the country as it had been re- 

vealed in the conduct of such men as Isaac 

Toucer, James Bucnanan, Prerce, 

Wutus B. Reep, and the 

Woops, with the party of which they were 

leaders, and upon the toné of the press of the 

same party—relying further and confidently 

upon the position taken by the New York 7rid- 

une, the recognized organ of the radical section | 
of the Republican party, from which alone op- + 
position was to be feared, and upon the ‘plain: 
terror of the conservative section of the Repub- 

licans, as displayed by the Albany Evening Jour- 

nal, the State Sovereignty leaders were perfect- 

ly sure of their success, and with appalling rea- 

son. Drunk and defiant they fired. The shot 

scattered ghe cloud which had obscured the 

heart of the nation from itself and from the 

world. It saw in the flash of the gun all the 
fearful consequences of yielding. It felt such 
a lifting of noble emotion as this generation had 

not kno The unexpected and incalculable 

love of country appeared like the long-hidden | 
regicide to the villagers in the savage skirmish 

in the Connecticut Valley, and led a nation to 

victory. 

The State Sovereignty leaders made a fearful 
mistake, and they now see it. They now see 
that they foolishly abandoned the method by 
which alone they could hope for success. And 
what do they now propose? To return to that 
method ; to continue the effort; to retrieve the 


enemies in peace. 


eagerly ‘‘shinning” for money at seven per 
cent. at mid-day,. under a blazing sun and in a 


in places where it could be loaned to people 


Great Pauper of the age. : 

. And it is well he has so good a case to show. 
For, on the face of it, it rather looked as though 
Mr. Seeretary M‘Cuiiocs and his familiar, the 
grim VAxbrxz, had once more undertaken to 


disasters of battle by the’ force of the ballot. | repalate prices after the Coase method. For 


Sore and raging with’ défeat, they intend, if | 
they can, to enter Cofigress **étanch and true 


Southern men,” and to tesnme'the work within 
the Union which they suspended ini 1860-61 in 
their attempt to break out OF it,” 

That they are in thé least ehafiged in political 
opinion nobody is gh to contend, 


war. 
prestige at home is not lost, and a. large party. 
in the country is ready to unite with them in. 


views. And the exact point of 
Emancipation will give to the Congressional 
representation of the eleven rebel States in the { 
year 1870°an inerease of nineteen members. | 
Let these be elected by the late rebels in those 
States, and they will ‘heed only twenty-eight 
members from the reat of the ‘country to place 
the Government of the United States in’the | 
of 


hands of its bitterest enemiés. The State 


skillful and designing leaders are pot extin- 
guished in one unsuccessful struggle. The 
American who supposes this civil contest to be 
ended because Lex surrendered to Grant at 
Appomattox Court House is as wise as the En- 
glishman who should have supposed the civil 
war in England to end with the return of 
Cnrartes II. We have reached a certain peri- 
od in thé struggle—that isall. It ascends from 
the battle-field to the Legislature ; but it is the 
same combat and of the same scope. And what 
we beg thoughtful men to remember is, that 
what was gained in the field may be lost in the 
chamber. The men who could not shoot us 
down may wheedle and fatigue and outwit us 
into submission. 

The amiable twaddle about conciliation is 
therefore either folly or knavery. It is folly if 
it springs from a conviction that the Govern- 
ment is in no peril from the defeated rebels. 
It is knavery if it be merely a renewal of the old 
tactics. When the intentions of ‘‘the South” 
—speaking politically—were the blackest, we 
heard the most of their merely asking for their 
rights and of the Northern exasperation of our 
Southern bréthren. “We were exhorted to for- 
bearance, to Conciliation, to fraternity; and 


snared in the same trap? 
For ourselyes we have no wish to sneer or 


They are only soured by the total failure of the | Govern 
That they are weakened is true; ‘but their | ‘the ‘price tieus 

‘few waillion’ of gold sold 
crisis; im dply, 1865, sales of larger 


some time before this accumulation in the Sub- 


are in the hands of individuals and 

in this country not less than $825,000,000 of 
Seven-Thirty notes. A large proportion of these 
notes were taken on speculation, and are being 


large amount was paid out in the first two weeks 
of April last to contractors, on the condition that 
they should be held out of the market for four 
months. Mr. VanpYKe’s accumulation of mon- 
ey was just coincident in time with the expira- 
tion of the four months; and these notes coming 
into the market for sale just at a time when 
needy banks were realizing on the like security 
to raise money, they fell 1} per cent. in a day, 
and would have fallen very much more, if Mr. 
Jay Cooxkx’s friends had not stepped forward to 
protect them, for their own interests, and in- 
duced Mr. Vanprke to disgorge’some of his 
idle greenbacks. 

A popular impression now prevails that peace 
has been réstored throughout this country. If 
this impression be well-founded there can be no 


of State bank-notes in circulation as money—in 


By all apparent logic they were right. 


| our aim. We are for the Union and Govern- 


carried by banks on small margins. Another’ 


If, for instance, just now, the 
banks chose to call upon the Treasury for re- 
payment of this sum, as they have the legal 
right to do, the call could not be met, and the 


Treasury would go to protest. Of course there 
is no likelihood of any thing of the kind. The 
banks are as deeply interested in maintaining 
the credit of the Government as Mr. M‘Cut- 
Loch himself. But now that the war is over, 
and we should. be getting our house in order 
for a sound, safe, peace-administration of the 
finances, these temporary loans involve a dan- — 
ger to which Government ought not to be ex- 


posed.. 
The interest charge on the public debt on 
the Ist August was just $149,262,467, of 
which $64,521,837 was payable in coin, and 
$74,740,630 in currency. This is probably 
quite as large as, if not larger than, the average 
interest charge will be a few years hence. For 
though, when all the legal tenders and fractional 
currency are funded, and the excess of expend- 
iture over income this year and next is added to 
the funded debt, a sum of probably $700, 000, o0e 
will have to be added to the interest bearing 
debt, and a sum of not less than $40,000,000 
to the annual interest charge, swelling it to 
$190,000,000 ; yet still, as soon as we begin to 
see daylight in our finances, national bonds bear- 
ing four per cent. interest will probably sell at 
par, and within a few years the Seven-Thirties, 
Ten-Forties, Five-Twenties, etc., will be ex- 
changed for such bonds. Atfour per cent. the an- 
nual interes charge on a debt of $3, 400,000,000 
would only be $136,000,000, say $5 20 per head 
on a population of 30,000,000, which is not 
much more than the people of the British Isles 
pay at presént. 
People generally do not seem to agree with 
Mr. Jay Cooxe that the national debt is a biess- 
ing. Indeed the argument that, if it is a bless- 
ing, the more of it the better, is a pretty conclu- 
sive reductio ad absurdum. The art of. prosper- 
ing by running in debt has been so admirably 
described in the history of Colonel Rawpon 
CrawLey that there seems nothing to be added 
to the description. He prospered certainly ; 
but poor RacGuies was “ruinged.” Now this 
country-does not mean to “‘ruing” its Race Les. 
We propose to pay our debts in full, to the last 
dollar, principal and interest. But to do this 


“we must have sound and careful management 


of the finances at Washington, and some decent 


respect paid to the elementary principles ef pe- 
litical economy. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

Tue English eléctions are over. The Lib. 
eral party has gained several members of Par- 
liament, and Mr. Disraext, the Tory chief, has 
been engaged in showing that it is not much of 
a shower after all. But if those members had 
been retained or gained -by the Tories, possibly 
the clever Mr. DisraEx1 would have considered 


Large quantities of property were destroyed, 
people were beaten, and lives were lost. In 
many places the candidates were prevented from 
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i country seemed to justify ment of the United States. We supported them | speculators in Christendom. Till then ’ 
| seer ic aia inst the arms of their enemies in war. We | it not be best for the Secretary @fthe'T; 
| in the estimation of the shrewdest observers. to:let the Bearsin goldtake caré of the Bulls 
But great ctiminals never allow for moral “We have n@ wisli to | atid vice-versaf 
causes, Aécustomed fo believe men to be gov- | ciliate ® enemies. * Ue it (The Treasury statement of 1st August is:quite 
erned by thé basest ‘sélfishness, they found all them fairly and gt the general,:than was:ex- 
their ¢alculations meanness and coward- | non’s mouth or the ba 4, pected. the public debt-since 
on board ship we illustrate on pages 520 and 621. habit, forgetting those extraordinary 1st.June was.$122,047,524—about $2,000 600 
$2,797,293,275, The following table 
WHAT WE OWE. the principal items: oa 
Germ Mr. VAaNDYKE sits in his luxurious {| Plaimtegal tenders.............. $4881 
Wall and Nassau, and grins at the brokers 606 
whom he sees ‘through his plate-glass windows interest 173470, 
temperature of 92° in the shade. For Mr. Besides this the Government owes sbdut 
VanDYKE is the man who goes to bed with an | $99,000,000 to the banks, who can dem&nd 
| idle balance of nearly forty millions in green- | payment of the whole sum on call after ten 
| backs—nearly as much as is held by all the | days’ notice. Sound financiers object to this 
| banks in New York put together. If you should | indebtedness, on the ground that it exposes the 
| say to Mr. Vanprxe, ‘‘Good Mr. Vaxprxs, | Government to be placed in a position of em- 
why pile up so much money uselessly in your | barrassment whenever, through the vicissitudes 
Treasury? Why not let it rest where it was, | of trade, the banks become straitened and re- 
i Fe until the dog-days are over, and one can run 
{ about without danger of sun-stroke ?” that grim 
; oe | functionary would overwhelm you on the spot 
ie oe | with an account of his liabilities, of the amounts 
fe ¥: | of money placed to the credit of disbursing of- 
bee | | ficers, of the’sum due for interest on Seven- 
—s (CT Thirty Treasury notes, of the million of debt- 
oe certificates which mature every day in these 
ie i + times; and at the end would almost convince 
i — | you that, insfead of being the modern Miser, 
eh quality and sufficient in quantity. | who crolthas over his hoard, he is in fact the 
Fe. 
| | Polls rumors Hac 
+ | Goverment on the unfortunate class of men 
* eee pely; and it was noticed that as soon as the 
a. 
fore, it was that.copious. supplies of 
Goveriment’ gold did not seem to check the 
| demand, and immediately after these sales 
the ais. th to call in 
‘money from. the. eations days and 
even weeks ney. was: needed, the 
a anes ‘was natural that it was the purpose 
| of the “Treasury Department, to try to reduce 
f New York alone could supply those nagmbers. the prémiium by tight@ping the money market, 
' This is a very plain <n‘ simple purpose. The | and so embarrassing speculators who were car- 
= long training and cherisisd tradition of an | rying gold on margins. 
, | ignorant people whose passions are inflamed by The scheme—if any such scheme there were 
—was defeated, as any well-informed person 
. must have foreseen at the outset, by the instant 
i . depreciation of United States securities. There 
| 
| 
if 
it a signal Tory triumph. Mr. Drsrag.i’s po- 
litical career has been a mistake. 
8 One circumstance is remarkable. The En- 
: # ish election, held in a time of profound peace, 
‘a good reason for persisting in methods of finance and blood- 
ai which, though perhaps justified by necessity in | shed and trouble than our election in the midst 
=e while we wet taught to relax our hands they | the agony of the war, areclearly at variance with | of an engrossing civil war. At Sheffield, Chip- 
clatchéd oaf throats.“ Is it wise to be twice | sound economy, It is clearly no part of the | penham, Carlisle,, Cheltenham, Nottingham, 
late pri the price of gold. Goldisata | ri The mobs were ially ‘‘ruffianly.” 
a exult—certainly none to misrepresent. But as | premium because there are 684,000,000 of le- 
e believe mutch of the guilt of the war rests 
? ee upon those who prevaricated and cajoled inajead | (practically a legal tender), and $120,000,000 
of speaking plainly, we hope to avoid any simi- speaking. .‘‘Does it become .us to sneer at 
4 This paper cir- | all $969,000,000,f paper-money ; and because | America?” asks the London Star. 
: culates widely in the late rebel region. It is | the Treasury Department is issuing, even now, Our interest, as Americans, in the Eng"'sh * 
| nearly a million of dollars each working day, | elections springs from our sympathy with 
. the Union. ‘We say to them frankly that | more paper-money, in national bank-notes and | great Liberal party, and from the probability 0! 
| the people of the country have, in our judg- | compound legal tenders. So long as those is- | th- feeling of the new Government toward this 
| , ment, paid too costly a ge for their victory | sues continue, gold will stay at a premium, and | vountry.. The old party lines are mach oblit- . 
to surrender it easily. ‘We believe it will be | will rather rise than fall,.and fitful- efforts to | erated at present in England. The politica! 
found them, | bring down the premium by tampering with | leaders, excepting’Jous Brien and his espe- 
ae | is resolved that no State shall be reorganized | the money market or selling odd lots of gold | cial school, seem to be divided into Conserva- 
ss . xcept upon conditions which promise peace by | will only aggravate the case. When the time} tive Liberals and Liberal Conservatives. The 
ret? / atrusting the political power, according to the | comes at which the receipts of the Treasury De- | chief purpose of political action is, apparently, 
| 3 principle of our Government, to the whole adult | partment are in excess of its wants, the currency | to maintain the statu quo. Thus one of the 
Nii | enennie 2 confirm thie nurnose -may be retired, canceled, or funded, and then | points made by Mr. Disrazxi against Mr. 
+2. the premium of gold will fall in spite of all the | Guapstomm, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
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was that when the Tories were in power in 
1858-9 the expenses of the year were under 
£65,000,000; while under the Liberals, in 1864-5, 
they were more than £66,000,000. ‘To this Mr. 
GLapstows was greatly applanded for replying 
that the Tories were really spending at the rate 
of £69,000,000, and that the subsequent in- 
crease was owing to plans already undertaken 
by the Tories. Such a contest was not, in itself, 


very radical. 

The result of the election shows the political 
sentiment of England to be favorable to moder- 
ate liberalism. It has rot declared for any dis- 
tinctive policy but the ‘‘ rest and be thankful” 
ef Earl Lord Patmersron is sus- 
tained, but Lord Patmersto@is not the name 
of a policy; and his ignoble drifting is as sin- 
cerely di by the most earnest Liberals as 
it is politically opposed by the stubbornest Tories. 
The election, however, places some truly able 
and distinguished men, like Jonn Stuart M111, 
in Parliament, and retains others like Mr. GLap- 
STONE. 

Measured by any standard Joun Stuart Mri 
is one of the greatest of living Englishmen. 
Whether as thinker, scholar, or practical man 
he has no superior. His election for a London 
district, Westminster, against the most resolute 
opposition and the most profuse outlay of money, 
is a vindication of the value of plain principles 
in a political contest. ‘‘ A strong effort is being 
made,” said Mr. Mit in his speech on the eve 
of the election, ‘to bring in a Tory candidate 
by an expenditure of money more profuse than 
a Tory ever attempted in this city.” He said 
the success of such an effort would be degrading 
to the constituency. And if he himself were 
elected, even if he proved to be a failure, the 
constituency would have triumphed over mere 
money. He was elected, and they did triumph: 
while Mr. Miiu’s example of strict refusal to 
pay for his election, and of perfect honesty in 
dealing with the electors, will be of the greatest 
service to the good cause both in England and 
America. 

Mr. GiapsTone is released by the election 
from the coils of Oxford necessity, and might 
now, if he had the perception and heroism, be- 
eome the leader of England. But he has, with 
all his sagacity, conviction, and accomplish- 
ment, a certain timidity and fastidiousness which 
have perpetually i The 
tie with Oxford has been, of late, his high- 
church sympathy and his known scholarship. 
But his last year’s speech upop the suffrage 
showed how radically his political views . dif- 
fered from those ot his constituency. In that 
speech he virtually took the ground of manhood 
suffrage. There was a Tory cry of horror and 

Liberal shout of surprise and pleasure. He 
was obliged to explain, and partially recanted. 
The shock, however, has seyered his connection 
with Oxford, which has lasted for eighteen years, 
and he is now returned for South Lancashire, 
with two Conservative colleagues. ; 2 

If his hesitation in holding firmly to his ground 
upon the suffrage hail proeseded wholly from 
his official relation to- Oxford we might expect 
Mr. GLapstTons to ascend at once to a position 
like that of Came and Sir Ropert Prat. 
But with all his ts and admira- 
ble qualities he has an undoubted infirmity of 
temperament which will hold him in check, A 
man of sterner stuff, some CospEnN or Brieut, 
is required to direct the crisis which slowly ap- 
proaches in England. To popularize her sys- 
tem without too fierce a shock is the positive 
work of her statesmen. The Palmerstonian éra 
of negation and inaction is passing away. There 
comes a time when shirking will be impossible. 
For that time men like Jouy Sruart Mixt, pre- 
pare the minds, and ‘men like the late-Ricuaxp 
Conpen guide the hands, of their commtrymen.. 


des 


- HENRY ‘WERTZ. 

Tue trial of Wertz renéws the public inter- 
est in that most harrowing and ghastly chapter 
of the war, the torture of Union prisoners in the 
pen at Andersonville. Bat does the mind and 
heart of this country yet fully comprehend that | 
incredible and unmatched crime, by comparison 
with which the Black Hole at Calcutta, the Jer- 
sey prison ship, the Dartmoor prison, and every | 
historical cruelty 

The rebel J. H. Wixper was made Commis- 
sary-General of all Union prisoners: His son 
was sent to Andersonville to prepare a pen for 
the reception of many tHousands. He chose a 


spot upon a slightly sloping hillside of eighteen |: 


acres, enlatged to twenty-seven, It 
was in a thickly wooded ‘region, about nine. 
miles from Americus, the coanty town of Sam- ' 
ter County, Georgia, A gentleman, who lives 
at the county town, and avho tells us the story, 
having been a Union man thronghont the war, 
seeing Captain Wiper Isying out the ground, 
asked if any shelter were to be provided. He 
was laughed at. “Then, had you not better 
leave some of the trees standing in the inclos- 
ure?” The that he “‘ was going 
to make a pen for the d—d Yankees, where they 
would rot faster than they could be sent there.” 
He kept his word. He stripped the slope, at 
the bottom of which a stagnant stream five inches 
deep crept through the pen. He surrounded it 
with a stockade eighteen 
er gallery for the guard. Into this place the 


feet high, with an out- | 
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stream, on which floated human excrement. 
If by any chance some inmate received extra 
food, as a charitable gift from some friend like 
our informant, it was snatched from his hands 
and devoured by his companions maddened into 
wild beasts. 
The hospitals, like the rations, were a form 
only. Our. informant..was permitted to visit 
one patient... He picked his way with difficulty 
through the filth of the cabin toward the spot 
where the poor creature lay. The Toulness of 
the air wag such that the visitor was sickened 
and tetched. He found the victim lying in a 
shirt black as it could be. His trowsers were 
frayed away from the knee. He had no shoes. 
A strip of blanket Idy across his middle. His 
disease ‘was the common army form of chronic 
diarrhea; and his only relief, like that of all 
around him, was rolling. himself two or three 


again; he and all those men literally lying in 
their own filth, and the shanty-reeking with the 
foulest fames. 


hung, But there are truths of this rebel treat- 
ment of our prisoners too horrible to 

Of. this pen Henry Wertz. was 
was commandant of the post... His 
son was adjutant. His nephew was commis- 


oners that when Kig@ArRick Game within seven 
miles of the spot the cannon. would.open upon 


‘them. Not an emotion.of pity, regret, or doubt 
hearts 


seems to have touched the of the 
pers or of Wertz. They were the willing‘and 
delighted agents of a policy of which the mere 
‘conception curdles the héart, and which fiends 
only could have. executed,..It was a. policy 
known to Jerrerson Davis and Rozszrr E. 


would have been responsible had they suffered 
such a pen to exist within our lines and such 
torture to be inflicted after the least rumor of 
them had reached their ears. r 

And. for this incaleulable offense Henry 
Weerz is to be tried. Of hig guilt there is no 
doubt, unless there be doubt whether there were 
an Andersonville pr&on and whether he were 
the keeper--points which are not denied. His 
counsel beg the press not to prejudge him. 
They. grant the atrocities. They were eommit- 
ted af Andersonville. Henry Wertz Gonsent- 
ed.to be the agent. How can such am agent 
be prejudged ? 

If any man would know the rebellion, its 
spirit, its method, its honor, its chivalry, its 
| heroism—if he would truly understand the char- 
acter of that caste which has so long cosened 
the plain people of this country and the world 
as ‘‘high-toned,” ‘“gentlemanly,” and ‘*proud” 
}—if he would comprehend the spirit which de- 
nies the rights of men and women under any 
| pretext whatever—let him carefully ponder the 


Henry Wertz. May God have mercy upon 
his soul! 


BLOWN FROM GUNS. 

An Englishwoman sends us Manches- 
ter, in England, an indignant note complaining 
‘of the injustice done the English people by our 
publication of prints representing the blowing 
of Sepoys from guns by the British troops. 
‘*Allow me to say,” she writes, ‘‘that you 
know those men who were blown from the 
mouths of the cannon at Peshawar had been 
guilty of every crime that human beings are ca- 
pable of.” ‘‘Mr. Davis,” she continues, “‘ is 
a gentleman, and of your country,” and has 
not committed, she adds, nor c, ~sed his sol- 
diers to commit the crimes for which the Indian 
Princes suffered. Our correspondent-sends us 
copious extracts from Mr, Truveiyan’s ‘‘Cawn- 
pore,” that we may see exactly what those crimes 
were. 

We do not forget the enormities, of which we 


~ 


% 


| revelations which will be made at the trigl of | 


AF 


ing, shocking, indescribable. We are also aware 
that while Parliament censured ‘the act, it was 
not disapproved by the indignation of the Brit- 
ish people, who felt that a stern and 

justice had been inflicted upon atrocious offend- 
ers. We are still further aware, as an ‘“‘ En- 
glishwoman”’ intimates, shat the sufferers were 
not the countrymen of those who punished 
them, but that the avengers were strangers who 
had subdued by the sharp sword and by mon- 
strous crimes the country of those whom they 
punished: that they were in the amplest sense 
invaders, and had exposed themselves to the 
vengeance of # barbaric people, which in its 
outbreak was as horrible to us as it can be to any 
English subject. 

But will an Englishwoman ‘allow us to say” 
that the revelations ef the Cawnpore crimes in 
Mr. TREVELYAN’s bookp pitiful as they are, are 
not more terrible than the horrors of 


sary knowledge, not upon afew women of an- 
other country, but upon tens of thousands of his 
innocent countrymen standing upon their own 
rightful soil, were such as the tongue-refuses to 
utter, or the pen to write. 

And when Engnsh women and English men 
presume to affect horror that the “* gentleman” 
Davis should be solemnly and lawfally punished 
for such crimes, we shall continue to remind 
them that they are protesting against the legal 
trial in this country of greater barbarians than 
they summarily blew from the mouths of 
in India. 

We have no wish to quarrel with English 


not believe them to be wiser nor better nor 
stronger than we. The follies and 4he crimes 


mane. The style is at once spirited and simple, 
and the gmphic Story of the Great March comes® 
just'in time for reading at the great summer rest 


_ confined 
-fommiseion may 


Prrey on the 20th of July issued procia- 
mation to the people of Sorth Carolina. place, 
he declares that-all civil officers in South who 


be the duty of all loyal citizens to take oath 
of allegiance. The election for 
vention he te for the first Monda of Sept: 


4, 1865 
Texas. ....0. At as early a period as practicable. 
as early a period as practicable. 


speaking than any other we have noticed. e 
like Governor 


the privileges granted by 

te - 
cer of the Government which grants the he forielte 
all its benefits and becomes a prisoner of war, to be 


Loss OF THE @Lascow.” 
The steamship Glasgow, of the Inman was burned 
at sea July 31. 


pline that not one life was lost. The boats 
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line, 
The vessel took fire at and great 
Henry Manning 


Generals Crook, Kilpatrick, Ruger, Har- 

10. Gillmore’s: Generals Ames, Croxion, Devens. 
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__ 
r Union soldiers were turned, stripped of every 
thing valuable, even to their blankets; and 
there, in the heat and cold and storm, exposed 
equally by night and day, they sickened, they 
starved, they rotted, they stormed into mad- | 
ness or sank into idiocy, moaning, shouting, . 
wildly, groaning, panting, happily suspended, except arrested or under 
ying—thirty-seven thousand human beings at rosecution for treason, shall, on taking the oath of alle- 
one time—and fifteen thousand of the whole Sou, 
number confined were taken out and laid under until further appointments ano oo | 
the ground but not buried. The loathsome ~ 4 
stench of this living death infected the air for | 
three miles arouni. People moved away to district had members nf district as th 
avoid the pestilence. The victims had no This’ will give one abd 
money to buy food. The prison rations were Sith of Sagaieien ae convene in Columbia on the ~ 
but a form. The only water was the stagnant of freedmen to be Kind to them ana en sme Owners 
children or aged to perish. 
On the Tth instant 4S elected members 
State Convention which will be on the 14th. — 
The remaining six States are to hold elections and con- . 
ventions as follows? 
Andersonville, of Millen, of Salisbury, of Belle State. Election. 
Isle—which latter spot the *‘gentleman” Davis | Alabama....,........Aug. 81, 18965 Sept. 10, 1965, : 
could see from higwindows's and that the atroc- | North Carolina: ig 
ities committed by his-soldiers with his permis- 
sion, of deliberate intention and in his neces- ee : 
Governor Hamilton reached Galveston July 21, and on 
the 25th issued his proclamation to the people of Texas. { 
His proclamation has more nerve in it and more piain ; 
does not, 
acted under the rebel administration. He states plainly ‘ 
that slavery uo longer exists, and that if Texas fails to 
treat the negro as a free man she will in vain seek ad- / 
commanding the Department of 
has addressed a commanication to President 
Johnson, in which he explains the difficulties he has te } 
contend with in the regulation of negro affairs in that i] 
feet from where he lay and then rolling back of the 
have flocked to Louisville and other points, and to rid 
these places of the extraordinary accumulation of this class 
: of population he has deemed it proper to give passes to sueh | 
In the ‘winter some of the prisoners were sent | Women or English men. We have no wish to of the colored people as will leave the State and cress to 
out in squada.of thirty, without axes or any tools, | recriminate nor to defy. Whatever is truly hin 
to pick up what stray wood they could find. | venerable in noble in Sete ia veferense to davery. estimates that 
If they overstaid the hour allotted them, they | glish character, and heroic in Engli thoumas 
were tried by dram -head court-martial and earnest and bamane is English sand tthe commencement of te, way tha 
effort, we ire as sincerely as giishmen very no act tence ! ti 
themselves. But they must learn thatswe do | She Constitutional Amendment for 
In General Curtis's District of Southwestern Virginia, 
ry are piainly Written Our mo 
sary and sutler. But the tagnkey, the man | ther tongue, and we know the English infinite- 
who immediately presided over this inclosure | ly better than they know us. Do they seriously | 
of anguish, despair, and death, was Huger | think that they have earned any rightto advise : 
Wertz, When Kreareicx was knowsito be.| the people of the United States in the adjust- |! | 
scouring the cogntry with the hope'of.teaching | Ment of their civil difficulties? Do they sup- 
Andersonville and releasing the prisoners there pose we are not aware that they have not for- : 
was @ panic among the rebel offigen# at-the pen. | given our success? | 
manding the inclosure, raking it in every direc- | ee ts 
tion; and Henre Werrz declared to the pris- LITERARY. an onder trom Captain Manning to shoot 
“The Story gf*the Great March,” from the j aay man who endeavored to enter the boats before the 
women and children were saved. Signale were displayed ; 
Warp Nicuots, Aid-de-camp toGeneral | the of the Rosamond was 
with a Map and Illustrations, is just published by i ee See 
Harper & Brormers. The title felicitously de- 
scribes this animated and entertaining work. It is | She 
truly a story, and the Major has spared us all be- 
wildering displays of technical military description : 
and the confused rhetoric of battle-pieces, in which , 
the mind is usually hopelessly lost. The book is 
Lez. Before God those.two men are responsi- | a simple description of tite method and incidents 
ble for the crimes of Andersonville, as. upon ouf | of the March, with sketches of the rebel residents 
whom the author personally encountered, and with _ 
whom his conversations are often illustrative and ” 
iquant. The careless and fragmentary order of a q 
fiary not inaptly reproduces the ne of the 
March itself, and its genial simplicity makes the 
reader an actual sharer in the great movement. 
Major does not moralize much by the | 
. way; but without pretension he shows himself | 
thoroughly alive to the significance of the stupen- | 
dous campaign of which he was a part. ‘Toward | ’ 
| the close of his work he draws a general but 
| tremely effective picture of the desolating results 
| of SaERMAN'S operations. The reader is reminded 
of the General’s words to the Mayor of Atlanta: 
“Waris cruelty.” It is clear from the vivid:tes- ‘ 
timony of Major Nicuots that the rebcllion was 
subdued only because the country was 
| pierced and devastated. “ he says NEWS ITEMS, 
| be searched in vain for a parallel to the scathing that te-the 29th when the 
| and destructive effect of the invasion of the Caro- Groat Banter was 100 mais cub the “neu of the 
| linas.” SHERMAN scourged them with fire. ‘‘Over cable gave out. No details heve we 
| @ region forty miles in width, stretching from Sa- order, 98, the officers 
vannah and Port Royal through South Carolina to | assigned to 
Goldsborough in North Carolina, agriculture and | port to their respective commanders; 
| commerce, even if peace come speedily, can not be 1 Hooker's: Generals Sickles. Parks, Griffin, Potter, 
fully revived in our day.........Injury to private Generale Ayres, 
| | dwellings was forbidden, and food for present ne- . Baird, RO. Tyler, J. D. peng 
but in all the length and breadth of that broad - en, FS + ; 
| way, the burning hand of war pressed heavily, 
penalty of rebellion.” Like every other soldier | Gillem, Hatehy 
| testifies to the steady fidelity of the vie: Granger, 
negroes, who gave all kinds ot information, and 1. Popes: Generals Dedge, Blair, Wheaton, Core, . o 
| who thoroughly understood the war, Chapman, T. B, Smith, Conner, Upton, Sully, Wailcutt, 
| instinctively disdaining the incessant | 
| rebels in to the Yankees. He also relates} Generals Gibbon, Ricketts, Miles, Torbert, 
the cruel desertion by masters and mistresses of 
slaves helpless by age and infirmity. Hows. 
Coss, one of the basest and meanest of the rebels, 
was guilty of this infamy. Major Nicuora addsa 
valuable appendix, containing General Sumaman’s 
reports and testimony before the Committee on the 
ter’s and s departmen 
estimate of General is 
tering, and he.is ned to see every offiger | 
, | the whole tone of the book is most, kindly u Dowell 
| Beato by to Grinnell; and Gene 
Hower’ “be Majer bs 
were -already fully aware. They were revolt- he regular army, . . 
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187 pounds. The 


Yale pulled 


Yale 
with 
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with 

"thelr red 

There 

REERY, weight 

; Ep- 

WiiiiaM BLAckrs, 


boatmen are given 
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D, 
ale 


Harvard got the advant- 


and the 


“ ready for the fray.” 


148 pounds ; 


end 


The time made by 
There 


R. H. Dersy for Harvardyaad 


boys under the super- 


h Avenue, New York. 


Professor of Gymnastics and 


n to the Yale College 
result of the race is 


time made, 
been as we 


ic teacher. 


pires— 
Fift 
gave instructio 
as we have said, and the 


FEexno, 
© most flattering compliment to his skill 


and fidelity as a gymnast 


Me. Mo.yweaux, and thoge of Yale under 
_. On the day of the race all the hotels in Worcester There has been some dispute as to the 


‘ 
EDWARD 158 Pounnve, 
= 


three um 


zation. _ All the clubs are united under the title of | York for Yale, Mr. 


, and surpassing even the professional 


For Harvard: MacBa 
Yale won the inside, but 


_ The boatmen representing the two colleges have 
ysical Education, 161 


been under the most careful gymnastic training for 


find it attended with all the in- | several weeks—the Harvard 


before the former began to gain on the latter and 


swift strokes and Harvard slow, and it was not long 
all the petty clubs which had before existed. This | came in ahead at the end of the race. Yale made 


their blue ribbons and the Harvard 

had been six boatmen trained on each side. 

Harvard was 18 minutes and 9 seconds. 
Mr 


were all on hand and 


134 pounds; Epwarp H. CrarKk 


upon the usual exciting competition for the cham- | WARD A. 


could have been selected ; 
names and weight of the 


Some years ago, and until 1863, the boat organi- | with their portraits. 


zations of Yale were separate from each other, and 


This gentleman 


crew, 


have the stroke-oar of the University crew select | certainly 


off- | Mr. Josern Wangp for referee. 
but [| Mr. Woop, 


organi- | were 


each club. | of the English Universities; she came in etthé en 


Yale. There | vision of 


about 20 or 25 Freshmen being elected 
and he in turn chooses the prize-crew. 


are now two clubs at Yale in the Academic | of 17 minutes and 42} seconds. 
the lake as suitable a sheet of water as | have stated above. 


Department, the Glynna and Varuna. 
crowded to their utmost limit. The day was | but it is now generally agreed to have 


were broken up with the departure of their mem- | age at the start, and was nearly a quarter of a length 
the Freshman class every year for 


bers from the college. _ This is the case at Harvard | ahead when the boats passed the stand, 


even now. But in 1863 the Yale boys inaugurated 


perpetual clubs, which swallowed up and absorbed 
navy has representatives from all of the four classes | the most extraordinary time on record in this coun- 


pion flag. The race took place July 28 on Lake | 142 pounds; Epwarp WILKinson 


Quinsigamond, about three miles distant from | Frepgricx Crownix 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


THE REGATT* AT WORCESTER. 
Ar the close of the literary and commemorative 


chosen representatives of the two colleges enteréd 


celebrations, which have this year been centres of 
| the liveliest interest, at Yale and Harvard, the 


‘The scientific. school has also its separate 


in college, 
from 
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those round him who had secrificed every thing to | 
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9 \ “ I then knew no n.ore about it than] could not t it—would have given 
"THE QUEEN DOWAGER OF te bin ny,” replied tho Har an fo fathou pomible — 
HAW. meet his fate. Undoubtedly it was an ill-advised : i bee Be Indeed you mistake. I think them very in.\’ 
whieh brought an escort of 1500 men | “And what are you going to do? _p.teresting, 
Tux Queen Dowager Exnua, of Hawaii, whose : lb: when | « “A little of every thing—rifle-shooting, leap- [| ‘‘ But of course they can not have so 
in the train of a mam fleeing for his-life ; and, 3 much in- 
we give on our first page, arrived in En- Davis saw the error of thus ing the | ing, running; but you shall have a terest for yon as forme. Your sympathies ar. 
gland on 14th July. “The Queen Dowager Exnca is | 00 late, Davis collion through which he | presently, and if you will alight, I can give ‘bound u Wl coat tame and must 
longs on the mother’s sie toa race of native chief- cen op emg bat With this bagave his arm to Lady Ardila ¢ “Pp, * said Oli pi with a forced smile. 
and conducted both ladies to the place of honor. “No bad news from Italy, I hope?” 
one the _ “The news at present,” tig 
who died in 1868. The ouly son of OUR DEAD AT VILLE. and they the their seats ; of 
and Escxua died in 1862, and the throne was conse- Nor in the fiereé and frenzied shock of war, ‘and above all, where's m friend, the noble 6 You lack : ” said Miss cause. 
the brother | eran Toa of a [kindly bat inguistively. thought jut nor 
of the late King, who is the present sovereign of “el ousiae date Death, a. “Trefalden? Oh, he’s in our tent, out yon- J never saw a face look so anxious as 
| der. This affair was his idea entirely.” _ didn’t seem to remark the firing at all.” 
ance and graceful and carriage, her man- | He came, and tock them @owly, by one; able idea, too. But he'll beat pia’s face, flood. 
ners and habits being those of the aristocracy of | And they that Hngeré®'saw their comrades’ eyes Se ow aera ne ed it, and ebbed away, leaving her paler than 
Europe. Her education has been adapted to her | sadly on the wun— 
high station, and her amiability of temper and be- | sey their pale eyelids close, and felt the hour + Declines to compete !” echoed the heiress. | ly, “to sustain such Sie 
nevolence of disposition have secured for her the Draw nearer to themselves, till Death became “ Yes—for except the last yhe . weg to my lot. 
affection of her people. She is a member of the | As one of them, and with each suffering day cali dich tan aidan ties Go pt the race— i pg or the second rifle match 
The present King of Hawaii is thirty-five years oe : mR Mies Hath. sen fell ly. “Why. it’s as if | Lord Caatl were but four this time — 
of age, and is y fine example of the ms- | send some poor soul on his heavenward flight, wos withdrawn at 
tive ace. Under his reign the affairs of the king- | wi. weary of his prison's gloom, stepp’d forth aL. ho had Having 
dom have made rapid progress, and he has devel- Boldly into the light! rby —and I, too, w intended 
the constitutional Government which was in- to back him to any extent! I declare I was | # time, in their order as they Vanghan 
stituted in 1848. ‘There are two Americans in this") Great God, within that book Thy Angel keeps never more disay pointed in my life. What's his T second, Castletowers third, and 
King’s cabinet—C. C. the Minister of Jus- | uch things and bal Burgoyne fourth. It became evident, after the 
tice, and E. H. Avis, Keeper of the Seals. ok Sete ae wa 1 out of practice,” replied Cas- | first two rounds, that Vaughan, although a good 
Hawaii is the largest and most southerly of the se arta — tletowers, hesitatinly- == was inferior to both Castletowers and 
Sandwich Islands, and is, in fact, twice as large as | Our land is one vast sepulchre—see rise Nonsense. t wasn’t his réal motive. | Burgoyne, and that Torrington was nowhere. 
all the rest put together, being a hundred miles long | The swelling mounds; the dust which in them lies | He knew nobody else vould have a chance, and | Miss Matherton and Miss Colonna were the 
and above eighty miles wide. It is wholly vol- | 1* the rich price which cherished Freedom claims, he was too generous to carry off all the honors.” onl two ladies who could follow the shots or 
canit, and appears not to be an upheaval, but rath- | ©¥F Nation's sacrifice. ee es ee ee the scoring; and this they did with 
er a deposit from the numerous volcanoes of which | ‘These shall not now be nameless; he shall read She ae 
it fi the the southern coasts being com- | . Who views them hence, traced woman's hand, without taking rew. near the victory lay 
tara or the An ‘tI do, indeed. What does Lord Castletowers | between and the Earl. Hather- 
masses of which are broken into deep caverns, the | Mute records they shall stand— y? : ton’s excitement knew no bounds. 
abode of innumerable wild fowl, or rising into al--| yeute records, they, of valor, courage, love, I say that Miss Hatherton is right, and I “Ten to on® on Lord C tet ” she ex- 
most perpendicular cliffs, against which the sea Of stem endeince amid ceilings ended; know her to be right. Trefalden could write his claimed. «See how cool he is! See how stead- 
dashes in frequent storms. | And with each name upon those patriot graves name in bullets on that target if he chose—but ily he up his gun—ten to one, gloves or 
Hers shall be blended. he won 7 nobody take me? In the white, 
GENERAL NATHANIEL A. MILES. i Beat 
Amomo the lights of the Second Corps | HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. | He's | Dest ih” said Olimpia, in «low, 
General Naruayren A. Mrxzs stood almost the Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, finest fellow known, savage 
first.. As Colonel of the Sixty-first New York his Author of “Baxnana's History,” &c. civilized.” — scarcely for She wat too 
But Miss Colonna said nothing. ~~ in the next shot to care mach about 
CHAPTER XXXIll. ~ “I wish you'd bring him this way, Hard Cas- | any thing else just then. But she saw Olimpia’s 
Third. When Mzap= moved from the Rapidan Ar half past two an open drove up ‘You shall have him by-and-by,” the ~Aapitg. 2 cae aber had i 
May 4, 1864, General Mies commanded the First | to the ground, and four ladies’alighted. They | Earl: “but he is our jud in the: 5 f fourth a :} bw ki 
Brigade of the First Division, Second | were received by’ Lord ba of eighteen. bed Sone tice, 
Low commanded the division, a position which was | their seats, presented with written pro- cnatarneithen tel of tales. Iam of | and three twi ki sohal af outset. ‘The 
assumed by Mrixs during the tem grammes of the games. Misé‘Colonna was in- | the ceremonies.” oe nett alt wodill be Me 8h and lest. If he hit 
absence of the division General. It is needless to | stalled in the , Which, bei And with this he ran off to receive Ca- | the bull’ te. woudl he 0, dre oa 
refer again to the proud history of the Second Corps, placed a Httle Of and dogans. C 
but in all the schievements of that corps on the | dignified with @ foot-stool, was styled, somewhat | And now the appointed hour being Wt only | to try again Asbo eomwam aber Stand 
battle-field Mrizs’s brigade or division was in the | magniloquently, the Throne. Scarcely had they | come, but overpast, the ladies ot, and thing lees than four the Bart “td 
have gained for themselves such fame as justly be- upon the scene, thé first of which con- should besin. ag 
longs to General of the volunteer army. | tained Lady Arabella Walkifigshaw and Miss Castletowers was seen to course | aim twice 
‘General Mix now commands Fortress Monroe, | Hatherton, and the second, Mré. Cadogan, the | and enter the cricketing tent at the énd, | cellent shot j line dividi * bull's 
in which Davis is incarcepsted. It has been nec- wife of the Sedgebrook vicar, and her two daugh- | whence he with his Gartri ‘ ye hous thes aes ta Ho had Lose by the 
essary for him as the commandant of this post to | ters. The latter. paring, Sogn, ta: the <ingp box belted on, his rifle in his Hama. © He | sixteenth of an inch. j 


CHIEF ENGINEER KINGSLAND. 

Mr. Evisua whose portrait we give 
en our first page, was on Friday, July 28, elected 
by the Commissioners Chief Engineer of the Metro- 
politan Fire Department. The election took place 
at Firemen’s Hall. 

Mr. KincsLanp is an old and tried fireman, hav- 
ing served in the old volunteer organization for 
nineteen years. He entered the service as a private 
with Engine Company No. 82 in 1846. The Com- 
pany was changed to 26, and KinasLanp was elect- 
ed its first foreman, which office he held until 1853. 
He was then elected Assistant Engineer, in which 
position he has served for twelve years. He was 
Street Inspector of the Seventeenth Ward for eight 


habits, and will no doubt 
organization. 


‘manage the 
“new 


THE FLIGHT OF DAVIS.’ 


Tuovex published at a somewhat late period, the 
illustrations which we give this week relating to 
Jer¥ Davis's flight can not fail to prove of much 

of 


am too,” re- 
plied Lady Arabella, benevolently. 

“‘'There’s nothing I enjoy so much as contests 
of this kind,” Miss Hathe 


horse-races, 
jong as skill, strength, 


would be so much more amusing.” 
**¥ou droll creature!” said Arabella, 
with a faint smile. “*] wonder if Mr. Trefalden 


“ pe won't re,” Arabella 

with a little lady-like shudder. ' 

** And I hope, above all ees 
But then, you know, dear Lady Arabella, I have 


no nerves. Why, this is delightful — there's 
quite a crowd !” 

And so there was. oon and 
propagates mysteri as the 
disease. The whole neighborhood had y 


and every farmer, game-keeper, and 
idle fi low about’ the place, wis on the ground 
long before the hour appointed.» As for the 


bar 


house, I suppose, to call upon iy mother.” 
‘*We have; but with no idea that 
coming to a—a féte of this kind,” replied 
Arabella, somewhat at a loss for the 


Lady 


her son. a 
ibe tan well, didn’t he?” said the 
Earl. “IT thought 


at one moment that Greville 


would do well, Gervase, 
yeur sporting phraseology for your male frien 
said Castl 


EE | 
if 
| 
| 
4 
' i ‘ have been unnecessary if the ex-President of the | see the sports; but Lady Arabella’s visit was | and by Saxon Tref den, who, in hh Guality as respectful fal shous in their ire’s honor; | 0 
Southern Confederacy had exhibited a more becom- | made in exclusive pursuance of lier own little up safe position to th ght of compu rushed up 
| ing behavior. game, and bore no kind of reference to any that | the target. Miss Hatherton surveyed them | ci way ; and Saxon, too well pleased to care 
{ se es might be set on foot by other people. She was, | through her lass as they came 6... ‘“e | for the moment whether Bu heard him 
= 3 therefore, rather put out than otherwise when, | ground and placed themselves about @ uo... ‘%, shook his friend by both hath exclaim- 
| instead at home, | yards off, with their backs to the stad: ing. 
= she was informed ‘my was gone across Dear me! they axe vary Lady am so glad, Castletowers— so heartil 
* : the park to see the gentlemen race, and had left Arabella, with that sort o pretty timmy that | glad! I did wish you to win those pistols!” ‘ 
word, if any friends called at the house, that there is less charming at eight -and+fortyeanan at Miss Colonna’s smile was cold cad indifferent 
: would be seats for them if they liked to follow.” | eighteen. ‘‘I hope it is not dangeroam” == enough when the Earl nted himself to re- 
Miss Hatherton, however, was delighted. ‘‘Don’t be alarmed, my dear fiend; Miss | ceive his prize ; but trembled. and Miss 
| “It’s perfectly chaming,” said she, as they | Hatherton. ‘‘ Gentlemen don ’tgeneramy fie be- | Hatherton’s sharp eyes saw it. 
pers hind their own backs. So Major Vaggian be- 
) | the indi servant. ‘You can | gins—and a very good shot, too—very meer the 
| bull’s eye. Who is that remarkably handsome CHAPTER XXXIV. 
| fair man to the right ?” r % - * MOW A FAIR LADY GAVE HER TRUBS KNIGHT A 
was addressed to Miss €iionna, , 
) it received no reply. Olimpia Beaed the Tue long jump was jumped, and the hundred 
words, as she heard the report of the ie. Wifle, | yards race was ran—Mr. Guy Greville winning 
| eo > without attaching any import to the pot Ba, just | the first by four inches, and Major Vaughan the 
years. speed is in question. | as her eyes were fixed upon the rget, but saw sorseecg d four yards; and only the great race 
| Mr. Krvastann is of the old Knickerbocker stock, | Why, 1 haven't missed a a ay | for the last | nothing. She was absorbed in thou yur, Very | remained to be contested. In the mean while, 
=) and is forty-one years old. He is a man of steady five years; and as for the Roman Carnival, the ee aes 2 See ee ae hge | half an hour was allewed for rest and refresh- 
; only thing I care for in it is the horse-race. I'm d way in which her lips were drawri fogether, |’ ments. ‘The gentlemen thronged to the plat- 
ee always the Jews don’t run instead. It | and her fingers were mechanically twisting and | form in ‘a mongrel costame compounded of flan- 
tearing the programme which they heli. nel trowsers, cricketing-shoes, Jer- 
ai Miss Hatherton tnrned to repeat the ; | seys, and over-coats of various descriptions ; so 
[Oot | ee but seeing the expression on Ohmpia’s’ ime, re- | that they looked like cricketing men below and 
) | . 1 mained silent. It was an expression thi it st artied | boating mén above. Servants glided solemnly 
‘ Of course he will—and win all before him. | her, and puzzled her as much as it staftied her. | about with Madeira and biscuits. ‘The ladies 
gt ; ) An expression such as one sees but seldom in | congratulated the victors, and the victors con- 
. i! the course of an ordinary life; neither wholly | gratulated each other. The spectators dutside 
oF - a resolute, mor hopeless, nor defiant; but & blend- | the ropes strolled about respectfully, and did 
man | reneral JOHNSTON there was virtually no armed ing, perhaps, of all three, with so hing else | little subdued betting among themselves; and 
son force left east of the Mississippi; and President that might have been compunction—or Gespair. | the conversation on the platform was broken up 
ae Davis, already a eee Free pe having Curiosity so far § apne that for some three | into coteries. One of these consisted of Lady 
EOE been driven from the cap Virginia by the sur- or four seconds Miss Hatherton contitiued to | Arabella Walki w Castletowers, and 
. Te render of General Lez, found bimself again a wan- stare at Ohmpia instead of watching the com- ' 
By , derer by the wayside, seeking some means of es- poston and thus, to her infinite mortification, 
t : cape from the National columns, which were closing ost the thread of the firing. Of coursé fone of 
r in apon him in all ae artist, whose | heard, 80 or another, was doing | the ladies on the platform could help her; They | would have outpaced him; but Vaughan ha 
te | sketches we engrave, accompan Davis in his saw the riflemen, and they saw the marks'on the | the most wind, and steady did it.” 
flight to within forty-eight hours of his capture. 
target, but not one among them had the dim- 
1 The bject. of one of the illustrations is the scene mest idea of the order in which those maFks had 
in presented Alarm, or stampede, which | Women and Fen, Sho £Olygamy | been dealt, or of the hands that had bestowed 
ag was &@ very frequent occurrence, owing to the prox- | could accotint for th sir humbers: ©" them. The — number of rounds, how- | that es do 
imity of the Na “* Lady \rabella Watkingshaw a Mi | ever, having m fired out, the qnestién was | vigors.” 
a within three miles of ie camp of the flying Presi-"| erton!” said Lord Custles were, “Thamening to | set at rest by thé announcement that Sir Charles ‘*] beg your pardon; my dear mother ; but 1 
| § dent. A scont had oply to dash in and give the par ed as they Grove up. “This is | Burgoyne had carried off the first prigs! Sir | comes so naturally when sport is the topic of : 
we) | alarm when every thing went helter-skelter along | in happy accident. “You have been to the | Charles Burgoyne sauntered up iftizly to | conversation,” replied her son. “I hdpe you 
a | the road—President, ministers, cavalrymen, four- | the front of the platform, and received | cup | are amused, Lady Arabella ?” 
em | muled wagons, and térrified negro servants, all sre, from Miss Colonna’s hand with the best-bred air ‘Oh yes, gong? je ge don’t fire.” 
jumbled up together. dy _ of indifference in the world. “Phere is, at events, coins undignified 
| The other illustration shows the farewe:] ot Mr. ap- “*You don’t share my pas ion for these con- | in firing,” observed the Countess. 
i : Davis to his escort and staff inthe square of Wash- | propriate word, and exchanging bows and gra- | tests, Miss Colonna,” ania the gs the | “TF you do not think our athletic games 
ae ington, Georgia, _ It was here that he determined | cious smiles with the ladies on the platform. | pause that ensned between the first and second andigaliies’ Weschac? aabardie Mert. 
a to _ sntinus his flight almost alone; and, assembling | _ “Why did you not tell us about it last even- | match. The strange look had vanished from ** For gentlemen, certainly. For boys or peas- 
es ing, you sly man?” asked Miss Hatherton. Olimpia’s face long since ; but Miss Hatherton . ants, not at all." 
| 


with trickery than 
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‘¢ But a gentleman has as as good 
muscles as a peasant. A gentleman values 
strength and speed as much, and sometimes 
more, than he values Greek and Latin; but, 

_like Greek and Latin, strength and speed must 
be kept up by frequent exercise.” “ 

‘¢T have no wish to argue the question,” said 
Lady Castletowers. ‘‘It is enough that I set a 
higher value on skill than force, and that it 
gives me no gratification to see half a dozen 
gentlemen racing round a piece of sward for the 
entertainment of a mob of gamekeepers and 
plowmen.” 

‘Nay, for our own entertainment and yours, 
dearest mother,” replied the young man, gengly. 
‘‘We have never yet shut our park-gates on 
these good people ; but their presence goes for 
nothing in what we do to-day.” 

He spoke very deferentially, but with a faint 
flush of an on his face, and passed on to 
where Miss Hatherton was chatting with Saxon 
Trefalden. > 

‘« It will be a long time,” she said, “‘ before I 
can forgive Fp for my disappointment of this 
morning. nd I knowl am right. You could 
have beaten every body at every thing if you 
had pleased. It was an absurd piece of Quix- 
otism, and I am angry with you for it. 
There—don’t attempt to deny it. Lord Castle-- 
towers has confesseil, and it is of no use for you 
to plead not guilty.” | 

‘*Lord Castletowers never saw me leap a foot 
or even a yard in his life,” said Saxon, emphat- 
ically. ‘‘He knows nothing of what I can, or 


‘¢ And I do know that you can put a bullet 
through a shifting weather-cock at five hundred 
s 


‘¢ A mere trick.” 
‘¢Not so. Skill is no more to be confounded 
t-pjcking with legerde- 
main. [I am entirely of Miss Hatherton’s opin- 
jon, and am certain you could have beaten us 
all round if you had chosen ‘to take the trouble.” 

“¢You will find out your-mistake presently 
when you have all left me in the rear,” said 
Saxon, a little impatiently; ‘‘I would recom- 
mend no one to bet upon me.” : 

‘¢ 7 mean to bet upon you, Mr. Trefalden,” 
said Miss Hatherton. 

**Pray don’t; you will be sure to lose your 


‘<7 don’t believe it; or if I do, I shall call 
upon you to pay my debts, for I shall be certain 
you have lagged behind on was erg 

At this moment one or two of the others came 
up, and the conversation turned upon the pre- 
ceding contests. 

‘‘Mr. Trefalden,” said Miss Colonna, ‘‘ will 
you be kind enough to tell me how many times 
you have to make the circuit of the ground in 
this one-mile race?” 

Miss Colonna’s chair stood next to Miss Hath- 


imes, Mademoiselle. 
you come round to this side, Mr. Tre- 
falden?” said Olimpia, in a low tone, ‘‘I have 
something to say to you.” 

Not without some vague sense of surprise, the 
young man passed on behind the second chair, 
and presented himself at Miss Colonna’s left 
hand. 


“You are really going to contest this one-mile 
race, are you not?” she asked. 
‘<T have entered my name with the rest,” re- 
ied Saxon. 


‘‘Then you mean, of. course, fo win if you 
can?” 

Saxon looked embarrassed. 

*¢T have entered my name,” said he, *‘ but I 
ami not Soe oll thet. Some- 


particularly that you should 
race, Mr. Trefalden,” said Olimpia, dropping her 
voice to a still lower key.” ‘‘I want you to win 
me that purse of twenty guineas for my dear 
Italy.” 
“Tt will.be yours, and Italy’s, Mademoiselle, 
whoever wins it.” | 
‘¢ know that, Mr. Trefalden.” 
‘‘Then what difference can it make whether 
_I or another carry off the prize?” said Saxon, 
wonderingly. 
‘* It does make a difference,” replied Olimpia, 
lifting her eyes suddenly to his. . 
Saxon felt fluttered, without knowing why. 
‘* What difference ?” faltered he. 
** Must I tell you ?” 
** If—if you please.” 
‘< Will you promise to win for me, if I do?” 
**T don’t know; I will try.” 
“I ask no more than that. If you really try 
I am confident of victory. Well then, I want 
you to win because—I sujpose, because I am a 
woman; and all women are capricious.” 
Saxon looked puzzled. : 
‘I don’t think you are capricious,” he said. 
“Do you not? Then I am afraid that is 
beeause you are a man; and all men are vain. 
There is a pair of maxims for you.” 


lieve that Mademo’~*lle Colonna is guilty of 
‘¢T am afraid you are very dull to-day, Mr. 
Trefalden, or very subtle.” 
* “TI know I am not subtle,” s..°d Saxon, -‘‘ but 


“If your feet do not outstrip your ..p 


neither the 


** It’s the signal for assembling,” replied Sax- 
on, and you have not told me 


pricious 

‘* What of that ?” 

‘We sometimes.value a cowslip from one 
hand more than thom, and— 
and perhaps I am so capricious as to prefer the 
Italian from yours. Hark! there is the 
second be ! -Now, go; and bring me back the 


The tone in whieh this was said—the 
half persuasive, half imperious—the 
smile by which it was accom were more 
than enough to turn an older h than Sax- 
on Trefalden’s;' He stammered something, he 
scarcely kn¢éw what; and his heart leaped, he 
scarcely kneW why. 

“*If you do not go at ” said Miss Co- 
lonna, “‘ you will be too late. Shall I give you 
my glove for a favor? Be a true knight, and 
deserve it.” 


Breathless, intoxicated, the young man 
the glove to his lips, thrust is ineo. bis m, 
leaped down upon fhe course, and flew to take 
his place among the runners. He felt as if his 
feet were clad in the winged sandals of Hermes ; 
as if his head touched the clouds, and the very 
air were sunshine. It was delightful, this sense 
of exaltation and rapture—and quite new. 

Not so, however, felt Olimpia Colonna. Sax- 
on had no sooner jum from the platform 
tlmn the color died out suddenly from her face, 
and the smile from her lips. She leaned back 
in her chair with a look of intense pain and 
weariness, and sighed heavily. There were 
three persons observing her; but her thoughts 
were very bitter at that moment, and she was 
quite unconscious of their scrutiny. Those per- 
sons were Lady Castletowers; Signor Colonna, 
who had but just arrived, and was leaning on the 
back of her chair; and Miss Hatherton;—and 
look of pain nor the sigh was lost 
on either of the three. 


THE TROOPER’S FAREWELL TO 
HIS STEED. 


’ FAREWELL, farewell, O my gallant steed ! 

Who have sconred with me the plain, 

O never will we together move 
In the fiery charge again; 

Never again will the bugle sound 
For us so sweet and so solemn— 

Never again o’er the echoing ground 
Will we move with the marching column. 


Farewell, farewell, O my gallant steed! 
Who will bear me never more | 
In the dust and heat of the weary march, 
Or the maddening battle’s roar; | 


No more shall we scour the 


FALSE STEPS. 


It would be very interesting to know how many 
even sensible men over forty are free from & con-. 
viction that, at some point in the road of their lives, 
they have taken a wrong turning, and in how many 
cases the grounds of self-reproach would be found 


to be quite baseless. People often are fond of at- 


tributing to a false step & want of success that is 
really due to incapacity. A man persuades him- 
self, for instance, that he might have been at the 


head of hig profession if he had only adopted some 


other course than the one he actually followed at a 
certain stage in his career ; when the truth is that, 
whatever course he had adopted, he could never 
have risen beyond the level of mediocrity. The re~ 
flection soothes his vanity and restores his self. 
although the fact of having taken a 


esteem. F 
wrong turning indicates in itself'a deficiency of 


other occasions every thing has been done to in- 


sure success that mortal could do. We are nata--f 


rally very lenient to ourselves if we can think that 
we have not lost our way more than once or twice, 
and that afterward no patos or discretion have been 
spared in endeavoring to recover the jest ground. 
Hil-fortune-bears the blame forall the rest. We 
did wrong, it is true; but then, if luck had not been 


talk of it as they might be expected to talk of a 
blight that had descended upon them from the 


_ It is a rather striking circumstance that the mat- 
ter in which: men and women most commonly take 
a serious false step is that which is least readily 
acknowledged. Probably about the most fatal blun- 
der that any body can perpetrate is a bad marriage ; 
and, moreover, of all blunders this is the common- 


pieces of conduct. Certainly nobody can blame 
them for making the best of what is irretrievable. 
If a man finds that his wife is shamefully extrava- 
gant, or a great fool, or a shrew, he may be more 
than pardoned for trying not to see what a fearful 
burden he has been at the trouble to tie round. his 
neck. And when a woman finds that her husband 
is a tyrant, or intolerably self-opinionated, or openly 
indifferent to her, she is right in making the best 
of her bargain. Where a real false step has been 
taken, every body does all he can to make it as lit- 
tle mischievous as may be. When people are found 
bemoaning some one blunder as the cause of all 
their ills, instead of leaving the blunder to itself, 
we may be pretty sure either that they do not mean 
what they say, or else that their ills have been the 
natural results, not of one false step, but of a con- 
firmed habit of mental staggering and stumbling. 
It is not so easy for a man to ruin his life by a sin- 
gle act. Marriage, however, is the gost decisive 
and the easiest of such ats, if we may also include 
under the term those clandestine connections which 
can only be described negatively as not marriages. 
The man who marries without knowing more than 
the mere surface of his wife’s character, or without 
having carefully counted the cost of bringing up a 
family, takes almost the one stép in ordinary life 
which there is no power of retracing, and which 
may lead him re ee the kind and 
amount of success he might otherwise have 
reached. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Farnes-m-Law.—What is the relation in which 
a tenant stands to his landlord ?)_In pay-rent-is. 


An Irish lad, having been asked if the man who had 
him was own father, replied, “ Yis, 


was 
and mother, bad luck to him!” 


Aw EoonomicaL Ren —An inn- observed a 
tillion with only one spur, and inquired “Why, 
be the use of another 


horse eyes 
ever looked Leap- 
ing from his 
steed the eq said, 
turning to the hoetler, 


surprise. 
“Yeu, you fool, 
horse!” said the stran- 
, looking savagely at 


* 


the gushing clusters of dancing curis, 
OWWhere rosy Cupids may lurk in 
On the heads of lovely laughing weet 
Oh, them’s the waterfalls for me! 
AND THEMS UM! 


In New Zealand the 
the sake of going to In this , 
ly stay away from school to swim rivers and hills. 


swim rivers 


What beams often fall on men‘s heeds without hurting 
them ?—Sunbeams. 


an wales like @ race-~horse ?— Because he 
runs for the plate. ; 


A Powrrrvu. say, Mr: did 
hear’ bout de befell Phitive 


blister on her chist; well, 


What is that which every one wishes to ana 


which every one wishes to get rid of as soon 
appetite. 


efimb hills for 
freqnent- . 


You seé de doctor ordered «= x 


incorrigibly hostile, the error would speedily have Passine Strance.—A lady passing a bonnet shop with. 
And, after a certain time, a man gets into the wa a Wienaine ale 
; “But you have promised me that you will | of looking back even upon the false step to which vot rm ww even if tn hamden’ ate ‘ 
try.” ; he pleads guilty as something for which he was not Of its gicasing bow, of its echoing —_ : 
‘‘ No, no—my promise was conditional on your | altogether responsible. Just as people can go on Of the glory PF tery rg om every | 
explanation.” telling an antrue story until they believe it to be ses a 
‘* But have I not told you that women are ca- | true, they can in the same wa on ascribing all You may tell me of giens in the distant hills, , 
MA go ng Where the cataract leaps from the 
their ills to some one mistake, until at last they be- While the blossoming forest fr 
gin to forget-that the mistake was their own, and to And birds fill the air with their, minstrelay— 
t's all gammon! 
ee You may talk till you're dumb of these waterfalls, ; 
ouds. Symphs and naiale perchance may dwell 
know a place w b walis 
And better too! Just listen. 
; est. It is alsoone which the parties to it most care- ae 7 
fully coneeal from themselves, The reluctance 
which people feel to recognize, even in their own | | 
minds, an irreparable mistake such as this, is a | |} i | Hi | i] 4 : 
measure of the sincerity with which they are will-°} 
ing to attribute ill-fortune to their mistakes in other | |j My / | hi i | 
~ 
| 
Bae 
am here to answer for myself,” said the | | Ty Wy 
Earl, laying his hand on the lad’s shoulder. is LAV, 
THEOLOGICAL HOROLOGY, | 
There's -this to say about th 
They can’t produce a decent Watch, 
For Calvinists despise good works. : 
_,___ 
| 
_—_—— she put it on de bandbox, and it drawed her new pink ) | 
bonnet out ob shape, and spile un entirely.” 
j 
he's parent iv me his 
erton’s, but was placed about half a foot in ad- cennpniaiaisienttiiepematiyaieten ' 
rightef her prerogative, As she turn- No more for us will the sabres is ili of them. 
ed to address him, Saxon dropped out of the Or the deadly carbines rattle— “if one side of the horse goes the other can’t stand still.” | - mthahenrsnateninde ash noms | 
heiress’s coterie, and, moving round by the back | No more will you scent with your nostrils wide ——- - A young and gallant captain, on receiving a note from « 
of her chair lied : The smoke of the distant battle. A shoemaker was the other oo a customer with | lady “requesting the pleasure of his company” at a party 
pair of = he had to be given at her house x. the evening 
one objection to them, which was were & marched t to residence 
Farewell, farewell, O my gallant steed ! tle too thick. ‘If that ig all,” replied Crispin, * put on When it was explained to him thet it was himeelf alone 
Pee plain, the boots, and the objection will gradually wear away.” who had been invited, he said, ‘‘ By Jove, the fetter seid ‘ 
No more at morn shall the trumpet’s call company, and I thought the lady wanted to see all my 
Awaken ws both again; An Irish cardriver; fm his tit of Journey expenses, | boys!” 
No more o’er the turnpike’s winding way . the nquiry it dog ove day 
The trail of the foe we'll follow, a RNR remarked, “f love de dogs, de éats, de sheep, de pigs, in - 
While far over river and field and hill An awkward, ill-dressed countryman, who was strolling | Short any ting vat is beastly." : 
Sound the bugles clear and hollow. about the Central Park the other day, attracted consider- 
t m 
Farewell, farewell, O my gallant steed! who was locking at Wish open Gane | bites 
Farewell, for never again prise, and cntoletal, : 
Will we scour along in the serried ranks, Lad 
Will we move in the crowded column-— triumphant amidst the 7 —— 
O never again will we halt at night his sally called { A 
the starlight pale and solemn! ji» 
body must act.as judge; and I p not to race Neath light pal | Hi 
Farewell, farewell, for at last we part a hostler whose fun is as 
Who have comrades been in battle, fearless as his face is ¢ 
"Mid the sabre’s clash and the cannon’s roar ugly. One A fj r | 
And the deadly rifle’s rattle. standing on | YK 
hotel, an individual rode | ASS 
up the path on the thin- 
‘* Here, Joho, give my > 
Sir?” said John, * . 
a look of astonishment. = N 
“Give my horse some > 4 ae { 
A il § | 
Maxims for which I can discover no applica- | judgment, still every b to pardon hin 
tion,” replied Saxon, laughingly. ‘‘Why should | self for a weakness which he thinks is only tempo- J 
rary. To be able to trace the failure of a life to beyond expression. a 
a single blunder permits one to believe that on all | - % pigss my soul?” said ————— 
‘ere Pe 
ON THE—WELL, WE WON'T SAY WHAT—LINE. 
must be Greadially prehen- tral foe Oty Gewr. “Well, George, what Bort of a Journey aed?” 
change GBoncE. “Oh, very quiet; only off the Track twice ran into ‘i 
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A WILD, wet night: 


Se, there it lies! 
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OLD RELICS. 
BY AMELIA BR EDWARDS | 
The ‘Griving sleet 

Biurs all the lamps along the quay: 
- The windows shake; the busy street 


Js yet alive sith hurrying foes ; 
The wind raves from the een! 


So let it rave! My lemp burns bright: 
My long day's work is almost done; 
I cnrtsin out each sound and sight— 
Of all nights in the year. to-night ‘- 
I choose to be alone. 
Alone. with doors and windows fast, 
Before my open.desk I stand— | 
Alas! can twelve long months be pest. 
Mr hidden, hidden wealth, since inst 
I held thee in my band? 


From year to year 
I see the ribbon change; the page 

Turn yellower; and the very tear 

That blots the writing. disappear 
And fade away with age' 


Mine eves grow dim when they behold © 
The trifies hoardea’ there— 
| A ring of bateered Indian gold, 
A withered barebell, and a fold | 
Of sanny chestnut hair. 


- Wot all the riches of the ecerth, 


‘ber head at the dSor. 


‘man. taking off his spectacles. 


Not all the treasures of the sea, | 
Could buy these" house-gods from my 
And yet ‘the secret of their worth 

Must live and die with, me. | 


THE FIT OF AILSIE'S SHOE. 


Os a certain mellow August afternoon an old 
oman was traveling along the sea-girt road be- 
tween Portrush and Dunince. She wore a long 
gray cloak and a scarlet neckerchief thrown over 
her white cap. Her face was unusually sallow and 
wrinkled, with small, shrewd, fartive eves. She 
carried a stick. 
ticue. 

She ploided up a green- lonan, and 
em-tged from it on a causeway of round stones 
bedded in clay. Here stood “Jamie's,” a white 
eottace smothered in fuschia-trees. . 

” -** God save all bere!” said the visitor. pushing in 
is this Jamie Mac- 
| 

“As cure as my name's Jamie.” said the weakly 
* Take a seat, . 
ma'am. You'd be athraveler marbe, comin’ home 
from the fair >~ 

The ol¢ woman had dropped into a chair, panting 


‘che gasped. ‘‘that ye 


wae fatigue. 


no shame re, 


drat know me, seein that ve never set eves on me 


before: but I'm wan o° the M-Cambridges, from 
bevont Lough Neagh, an’ I've walked every foot o’ 
the read to see you an’ vours.” 

“Whyr, vou don’t mane to sav that ?” cried Jamie, 
his pale fare lighting up. ‘* You don't mane to say 
youre Shaun M-Cambridge’s sisther Penny. own 
cousin to my father's second wife, that was to have 
stood for oyy Ailsie at ber christenin’, only she took 
s pain in her beel and cdaldn’t stir from home? 
Faith, an’ I might have knowed you by the fine 
hook o’ your nose, always an’ ever the sign o’ the 


rale ould blood. Throth that same blood’s thicker 


nor wather. Mary machree, it’s Penny M‘Cam- 
bridge, from Lough Neagh side !” 

- A great handhaking followed. this speech, and 
then the visitor began to inquire for Ailsie, her god- 


" daughter that was to have been, only for the un- 


fortunate pain in the heel. 

» “t Wait a bit, wait a bit,” said the, father ; ** she'll 
be in from the fair by-an’-by, an’ then if ye don't 
give her the degree for han'somest girl and the best 


manager that ever stepped about a house, I'll vive 
' we lave to go back to Lough Neagh an’ spend the 


rest o' your days sarchin’ for her 
‘* Whisht, Jamie,” said the mother; “* self praise 


is no praise, no more is praise o’ yer own flesh an’ 
- blood. All the same, I wisht Ailsie was in to make 


cousin Penny the cup o’ tay afther her thravels. 


. She was to bring a grain o’ the best green from 


Misther M‘Shane’s, in Portrush, as well as all the 
hews from Castle Craigie, an’ of the doin’s of ould 
Lady Betty MacQuillan, more power to her!” 

“Is that the ould lady that’s come home from 
Ingia'” asked she whe was called Pensiy M‘Cam- 
Weider. 

‘Ay, ay,” ‘igaid the wife of Jamie, eagerly. 
“Ye've passed through Portrush,’ an’ yell maybe 
have the foreway of Ailsie with the news. What 
are they saving in the town ?” 

** Well, ve see,” said Penny, ‘‘ bein’ a 
and spakin’ to few, I heard but little. But they do 
say that ber husband was the last of the MacQuil- 
lans of Castle Craigie, an’ that as she has ne'er a 
child of her own, all the Ma ‘Quillans in the coun- 
thry are claimin’ kin with her, an’ fightin’ among 
them about which ‘ll be her heir.” 

_* An’ is that all ye know, Penny dear?” said 
Mary. “ Why, I have more nor that mysel’, Sure 
she’ s written round an’ round to every MacQuillan 
o them all, biddin’ them to a grand house-warmin’ 

} Wensday come eight days, when she'll settle it 

an’ name who's to come afther her. An’ though 
she's in London now, she'll be at Castle Craigie afore 
then to resave them. An‘ sich 4 resavin’ as that'll 
be! Sich fixin’ an’ furbishin’ as there is at the 
ould castle. They say there never was the likes o’ 
it seen since the day Sir Archie MacQuillan brought 


| home bis fairy bride, an’ then it wasn’t painters an’ 


bricklayers, but the.‘ good people’ themselves that 
laid han’s on the rooms.” 


** She must be a queer sort of a body,” said Pen- 
ny. “But I hope, Jamie, that you, as honest a 
man, an’ as good a MacQrillan 


as ever a wan among | 


_ | sich bookin’- glasses! feth, when wes: 


= 


| them, T hope you haven't been shy of sendin’ in 


There's richer nor.us, and there's poorer, but 
we're not so mane j ct as te go cravin’ for what we're 
not likely to get. It’s not to MacQuillans like us 
that Lady Betty has sent ber invite.” 

All the three pair of eyes were now turned to the 
doorway, whose sunny space was obscured for a mo- 


straw-bonnet 
cree from the sun, and her neat print gown tucked 
tidily up over her white 

ate in, Ailsie!” cried Jamie, “come in an’ 

see your cousin, Penny M‘Cambridge, from Lough 
Neagh side, that was to have been your godmother, 
an’ has come every fut o’ the read from that to this 
to see what sort o’ lass you've turned out.” 

An’ now youl tell us the news, Ailsie,” said 


Lady Betty 27 
“Qh throth, mother!” said Ailsie, tossing her , 


bead. “throth I'm sick, sore, an’ tired, hearin’ o’ 
the quare old house she’s pulled down on her back, 
poor body! Sich gregin’ an’ comparin’ you never 
heard since the day you were born. The frien’s o’ 
wan MacQuillan, an" the frien’s o’ another, at it 
hard an’ fast for which “ll have the best chance of 
comin’-in for the ould lady's faver. An’ sich prep- 
arations ! 
all throuch the castle to see the new grandeur; an’ 
sich curtains, an’ pictures, an’ marble images, an’ 
io the 
dbrawn-room door, I thought gone for 
half a dozen other Ailsies started up in th: corners 
an’ all over the walls, an’ come to meet me with 
their baskets on their arms. ‘It's an ill welcome 
for all this,’ said I, ‘ an’ if they hadn't put ber an’ 
pesthered her to it, she would never be for doin’ the 
quare thing she’s goin’ to do on Wensday week 
night.’ An’ what do you think she wu goin’ to do, 
father?” said Ailsie, turning to Jamie, *‘but she's 
to have a big cake made, an a ring in it. an’ every 
MacQuillan at the feast gets a piece o° the cake, an’ 
whoever finds the ring, as sure as he's there he's 
the wan to share Lady Betty's fortune, an’ come 
afther her ir Castle Craigie!” 

Here Mary the mother began to groan and rock 
herself, and complain of the obstinacy of people who 
would not stretch out their hands for a piece of that 
lucky cake, when it might be theirs for the asking. 
Jamie was getting very red in the face, and crum- 
pling his paper very fiercely, when Penny, who had 
been laughing, wiped her eyes, and taking her stick 
from the corner, shook hands with her kinsfolk, and 
trotted away down the lonan as she had come. 

It was only a few evenings after this that Ailsie 
was sitting on the end of the kitchen-table, reading 
the newspaper to her father. 

‘““N a—ua,” said Ailsie, stambling at a word, 
“yy i—vi,ga—ga— Och, my blessin’ to the word, 
I can’t make head or tail o’t. Ye'll read it betther 
yersel’, father; an’ it’s time I was goin’ feedin’ my 
hens, any how !” 

** Ailsie,” said Jamie, rubbing his spectacles, 
** I'm feared you're turnin’ out a bad clark afther all 
the throuble Misther Devrnish bas taken wi’ you. 
Ye’r gettin’ a big woman, Ailsie, an’ there's not a 
thing ve'’r bad at but the clarkin’. Go off to school 
now this very evenin’ an’ give my respects to Hughie 
Devnish, an’ tell him to tache you how to spell navi- 
gation afore you come back.” 

Ailsie colored, and her thick black lashes rested 
q@p her russet cheeks while she tacked up her gown 
and kneaded the wet meal for the hens with her 
gipsy hands. Bat as she left the house she looked 
back with a wicked little toss of her head. 

‘*Then you an’ Hughie Devnish may put it out 
o yer heads that ye'll ever make a clark o’ Ailsie,” 
she said; “for if ye were to make a stew o’ all the 
larnin’-books that ever cracked a schoolmasther's 
skull, an’ feed her on nothin’ but that for the next 
ten years, ye wouldn’t have her wan bit the larnder 


in the hinder end !” 
So saying she out into the sun, and was 


busy feeding her hens under the shelter of the golden 


haycock, when she saw a servant in a showy livery 
coming riding up the lonan. 

**Can you tell me where Migs MacQuillan lives 
about here, my good girl?’’ he asked, with a super- 
cilious at Ailsie’s wooden dish. 

“No,” said Ailsie, looking at him with her head 
thrown back. ‘‘ That's Jamie MacQuillan’s house” 
—pointing to the gable—‘‘an’ I’m his daughter 
Ailsie, but there’s no Miss MacQuillan here ; none 
nearer by this road nor Bally Scuffling.” 

“TI beg your miss,” said the man, with 
an altered manner, “‘ but I believe this must be for 
you.” And then he rode off, leaving her standing 
staring at a dainty pink note which she held by one 
corner between two mealy fingers. ‘‘ Miss Ailsie 
MacQuillan,” said the ink on the back of the narrow 
satin en 


velope. 

“That's me!” said Ailsie with a “The 
rest o’ them’s all Lirabeths, an’ Isabellas, an’ Ara- 
mintys. An’, as thrue as I'm a livin’ girl, it’s the 
Castle Craigie liveries yon fine fellow was dressed 
up so grand in, an’ here’s the Castle Craigie crest 
on this purty little seal.” 

It was a note of invitation to Lady Betty's ball, 
and, in spite of her bad “‘clarkin’,” Ailsie was able 
to read it, spelling it out word after word, turning 
it back and forward and upside-down, and feeling 
sure all the time that somebody had played a trick 
on her by writing to Lady Betty in hername. She 
sat on a stone and made her reflections, with the 
sun all the while burning her cheeks and making 
them more and more unfit to appear in a ball- 


room. 


into her ball-room an’ make her a courtesy. 
brogucs hammerin’ away on yon fine slippy floor o° 
hers?” And Ailsie, as she spoke, extended one little 
roughshod foot and looked at it critically. ‘Then 
thank you, Lady Betty, but I'm not goin’ te make 
mysel’ a’ ughin’-stock for the counthry yet!” 


Mrs. Quinn, the housekeeper, took me 


“Who came ridin’ up the lonan a bit ago, Ailsie 7” 
said the mother, when she went in with the note 


“* Ay, ay,” said Mary, “‘1 thought I heard a horse’s 
fat on the road, but it be to been yer father snorin’.” 

“ Me snorin’ !” cried Jamie, starting and rubbing 
his eyes. ‘‘ Ye’r dhramiih’ yersel’, Mary. Ailsic, 
ye witch, are ye not gone fo school yet ?” 

“ Well, I'll go now, father,” said Ailsie. ‘‘ May- 
be,” she thought, “ Hughie Tl tell me what to do 
with that letter afore I come back.” 

‘© What's your word, Ailsie MacQuillan ?” asked 
the schoolmaster, taking her hook with a severe 
and business-like air, a8 dhe entered the school- 


room. 

sie, demurely, studying her folded hands. 

The master looked at ber sharply, and afterward 
frowned severely, when, on going the rounds of 


sie was ‘‘kept in” for bad conduct, and locked up 
alone in the school after the other pupils had gone 
home. And there, when the schoolmaster came to 
release her, she was found plecking the roses that 
hung in at the window, and sticking them in the 
holes for the ink-bottles along the desks. A crum- 
pled note lav open before her. 
_ We should hardly have said the schoolmaster 
came in, for, though it was Hughie Dewnish, he ap- 
in a new character. This punished girl was 
his wildest and least creditable pupil, and yet, when 
he walked up to her in her disgrace, he was trem- 
bling and blushing like his own youngest “ schol- 
ar” coming up for a whipping. His eye caught 
the crumpled note, and he picked it up and read it. 

‘**] guessed how twas,” he said, “‘ but you're sure- 
ly not thinkin’ of goin’?”—- 

Now Ailsie had intended to ask his advice, but 
the mischief that was in her would come out. 

** Why should I not go as well as another ?” she 
asked, pettishly. 

** Aroon, you know I would not like it,” he said. 
_ ** Am’ that’s a reason, feth ?” said Ailsie, tossing 
her head, and beginning to pick a rose to pieces. 

“* Ailsie,” said the young man, vehemently, “it 
was only the other day you told me here that you 
could like me betther than all the world, betther 
than Ned Mucklehern, for all his fine land and his 
presents o’ butther an’ crame ; betther than Mehaf- 
y, that gave you the fine speckled hen ; 
betther than o’the Reek—” 

** Bad manners to him !” stuck in Ailsie, angrily, 
flinging a shower of rose-leaves from her hand over 
the desks. 

** You promised to be my wife, Ailsie.” 

** It all come o’ keepin’ me in for bad conduct,” 
concern. 

‘‘No matter what it came of,” said Hughie, 
‘*vou promised me. And you promised me as 
well that you wouldn't go thrustin’ yourself among 
these people that would only laugh at you for your 

ins.” 

‘I don't know why you should think I'd be 
laughed at,” said Ailsie, ** barrin’ you're ashamed 
o me!” 

The sehoolmaster’s face blazed up, and with all 
his heart in his eyes he gazed at her where she sat 
with her ripe face half-turned from the sun coming 
through the lattice, and her dark head framed in 
the roses. 

‘‘ Ashamed 0” you, mavourneen ?” he said, ten- 


derly. ‘‘No; but there might be some there that | 
I wouldn't like you to come across, an’ you alone 
an’ un o’ the Reek—” 


protected. McQuillan 
“T slapped his face wanst !” cried Ailsie, firing 

up again, “an’ it’s not likely hell come axin’ me 
to do t 

** And there Tl be others there,” he went on, 
“that 'd fall in love wi’ you, maybe, an’ snatch 
you up from Hughie before he has enough earned 
to marry you out o’ hand.” 

‘* An’ what if they did?” said Ailsie, with wick- 
ed coolness. 


Locking at her ith a as if 
expecting her to retract the cruel words. nt tall 
you what it is, Ailsie,” he broke out, passionately, 
drawing his left hand from its concealment, ai 
believe it’s this that’s workin’ at the bottom o’ all 
your coldness. You're tired already of a deformed 
lover. Go to Lady Betty’s ball then, an’ find a 
husband for yourself that you'll not be ashamed of. 
Go!” 

Just as Ailsie was getting pale and the tears 
coming into her eyes, a little door opened, and the 
Widow Devnish came into the school-room and 
called Hughie to supper. 

On the eventful night Ailsie was dressed out 
in a yellow silk skirt and cherry-colored bodice, 
with a fine pair of stockings of Mary’s own knit- 
ting, with magnificent clocks up the sides. Ned 
Mucklehern, of the Windy Gap, was to take her to 
Castle Craigie in his new spring-cart. 

At her command he set her down at a little dis- 
tance from the entrance gates, out and in of which 
poor Ailsie’s heart thump against her side till it was 
like to burst through Pat the weaver’s tabinet. 

She arrived at the hall-door just in time to see a 
flock of young ladies in white robes float gracefully 
over the threshold, and the absurdity of her own 
costume came before her in its terrible reality. 
Covered with confusion she looked about to see if 
she could escape among the trees, and hide there 
till morning; but one of the grand servants had 
espied her, and under his eyes Ailsie scorned to 
beat a retreat. 

“What is your business here, young woman ?” 
asked this awful person, as she stepped into the 
giare of the hall lights. 

**T am one of Lady Betty’s guests,"’ said Ailsie, 
lifting her head. But a horrible tittering greeted 
this announcement from a crowd of other servan 


‘* What if they did?” repeated 


whe were all eying her curiously from head to foot. 


at such a rate as made | 


| 


room; and when MacQuillan of the Reek came up 
to her, and, making a low bow, begged the honor 
of dancing with her, Ailsie’s ears began to sing with 
confusion, and her teeth to chatter with fright. 


_ But as she did not know how to refuse, she. got up 


and accompanied him to where there was an empty 
space on the floor. The band was playing a lively 
tune as a quadrille, and Ailsie, thinking any thing 
better than standing still, fell to dancing her famil- 
iar jig with energy. She had once slapped this 
gentleman's face for his impertinence, 
lieved that he had now led her out to avenge him- 


danced it with spirit, round and round her aston- 


cleared a place at her side for our blushing heroine. 


ban, and Ailsie did not dare to look at her face. 


““\"hy don't you eat, child?” repeated Lady 
Betty, as Ailsie sat turning her piece of cake about 
on her plate. 7 | 

“I'm hungry enough,” said Ailsie, “but I can 
not ate this, my lady, barrin’ you want me to choke 
mysel”!” 

“And Ailsie held up her bit of cake in which was 
wedged the ring that declared her the heiress of 
Castle Craigie. 

Fell, I need not tell how after supper some of 
the guests who were spiteful ordered their carriages 
and whirled away in disgust ; how others, who were - 
not spiteful, staid and danced the morning in; 
how some, who were red, congratulated 
Ailsie on her good luck; how others, who were 
quite the reverse, yet fawned on the bewildered 
heroine of the evening. How Ailsie was kept close 
by the wonderful Lady Betty all the rest of the — 
time; how, in the end, she was conducted to = 
splendid bedchamber, where she was frightened out 
of her senses at the grandeur of the furniture, and 


| could not get a wink of sleep for the softness of the 


stately bed. 

The news was not long in traveling over the 
country, and next day, when a carriage dashed up 
to the foot of the lonan, Jamie and his wife thought 


them in a white pelisse and sandaled slippers, her 
bonnie dark eyes looking out at them from nnder 
the shade of a pink satin hat and feathers, this « - 
lusion of theirs wag dispelled. Mary's exultation 
knew no bounds, and-Jamie said, ‘Can this fine 
lady be my daughter?” nervously, and with tears 
in his eyes. And Ailsie sat on a chair in the mid- 
dle of the floor she had swept so often, and cried, 
and pulled off her fine hat, and threw it to the fur- 
| thest corner of the kitchen; vowing she would never 


- 
A servant at length conducted Ailsie to the ball. 
| the wide, and Alot th 

a safely hidden in her pocket. | herself swallowed up in a blaze of light and color. 

is ‘* Ridin’ up the lonan is it ?” said Ailsie. with a bum in her ears as of a thousand bees all 

buzzing round ber head at once. When she re 
covered from her first stunned sensation, and re- 
: | | gained consciousness of her own identity, she found 
| | herself seated side by side with the five Miss Mac. 
— Quillans from Bally Scuffling, all dressed in their 

4 ment by as pretty This was a ripe- 
¢ ae oe i country girl, with ber coarse | ever, all eying her askance from her comb to her 
a3 faced, - brogues, and tittering just as the servants had done 
4 in the hall. 

‘ed A band was playing, and a crowd of people were 
4 : dancing, but it seemed to Ailsie, whenever she 
2 looked up, that nobody had got any thing todobut - 

3 to stare at her- When she saw the elegant slippers 
of the dancers she was afraid to stir lest the “* ham- 

i : | ee merin’” of her feet should be heard all over the 

“Castle Craigie,” and other foolish and meanijag- 
| less words, scrawled profanely over the page which 

| oy her Conlusion. Alisie Ganced her jig, 
ia J , and finding that the clatter of her brogues was 
drowned by the she — 

ished partner, till the lookers-on cried “Brava!” 

BI i and the laugh was turned against MacQuillan of the 

= Reek, who was, after all, very glad when she made 

—— : him her courtesy, and allowed him to take her back 
“e again to the Bally Scuffling maidens, who had not 
been dancing at all, and who held up their five fans 

j i | before their five faces in disgust at Ailsie’s perform- 

— ance. 

Et | there. The crowd thinned and disappeared, and 
nobody noticed Ailsie. Every gentleman had his 
: > | own partner to attend to, and no one came near the 

og little peasant girl. Aijlsie was very glad, for she 

x | | would rather endure hunger than be laughed at, 

“ty & and she was just beginning to nod asleep, when in 
ra came MacQuillan of the Reek, saying that Lady 

r* Betty had sent him to conduct her to the supper- 

&> room. 

“4 | Lady Betty was sitting at the head of the most 
| distant table, with a knife in her hand, and a huge 
cake before her. The mote substantial estables 

, seemed to have been already discussed, for every 

ay guest had a slice of this cake on a plate before him 

qe ) orher. They were nibbling it, and mincing it up 

a? , with knives. All were silent, and all looked anx- 

+ ious and dissatisfied. Ailsie thought the silence 
and the dissatisfaction was all on account of her au- 
dacious entrance. 

“ This way!” said Lady Betty MacQuillan, in a 
= voice that made Ailsie start, and the august hostess 
She sat down, and Lady Betty with her own hand 

helped her to a small cut of the wonderful cake. 

) | Ailsie was very hungry, and the cake was very 

ft : | good. She devoured a few morsels eagerly; then 

| she ceased eating. 

| “Why don't you eat, child?” said Lady Betty, 

» | in a voice that again made Ailsie start ; and this 

” ae time she ventured to look up. 

t She looked up, and stared as if the clouds had ) 
openedaboveherbead. There wasa little withered 

yellow face, with twinkling black eyes, looking 

4 down on her—a face that she had seen before. It 

a + who was to have been her godmother only for the 

a | unfortunate pain in her heel, who was sitting there, 

> dressed up in purple velvet and a cloth of gold tar- 

Pi ban. Oh, murther! What would be the end of 

7 try folks of the country round, pretending to be the 

Ht lady of Castle Craigie! Or, stay! Whether was 

Penny MCambridge acting Lady Betty MacQuillan, 
eu or had Lady Betty MacQuillan been acting Penny 
| M‘Cé Inbridge ? 
| 
: | they were prepared to receive their fortunate daugh- 
| ter with dignity. But when Ailsie walked in to 
4 a 
nt > | 
| 
| 
| 
ie . 
? 


indeed, 
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leave her father and mother to go and live with 
Lady Betty. And Lady Betty, who was present, 
was not a bit angry, although the beautiful hat was 
spoiled; but began telling how she would educate 
Ailsie, and take her to see the distant world, and 
how she would dress her like a princess, and marry 
her to some grand gentleman, who should either 


* bear the name of MacQuillan, or adopt it. 


Then Ailsie’s heart seemed to break with one loud 
sob, and she rushed out of the cottage and down 
the lonan, bareheaded and weeping. Midway she 
stopped on the road, and, pulling off one of her pret- 

shoes,'she flung it from her with all’ her might till 
it struck the trunk of a far tree growing on the hill 
that led to Hughie’s. 

‘‘ That’s the slipper to you, for good luck, Hughie 
Devnish!” she said; ‘‘an’ if ever I forget you to 
marry a fine gentleman, may the Lord turn my gran’ 


gowns into rags again, an’ the bit that I ate into. 


sand in my mouth !” 

So Ailsie said good-by to home. The next day 
Lady Betty and Miss MacQuillan departed from 
Castle Craigie for the Continent, where Lady Betty 
intended to give Ailsie a lady’s education and ac- 
complishments. 

Four years passed away, and Jamie and Mary 
had grown accustomed to their improved circum- 
stances, Lady Betty having proved as good as her 
word in bestowing on them all those benefits which 
she had enumerated when coaxing Ailsie away with 
her. Whether they Were quite satisfied with the 
freak that fortune had played with them, they them- 
selves knew best. When a neighbor went in to see 
them, Mary had always some grand talk about 
‘‘my daughter, Miss MacQuillan ;” but the Wicow 
Devnish often shook her head, saying they were dull 
enough when nobody was by, and feared Ailsie had 
forgotten them. . 

Ailsie’s education being finished, Lady Betty 
set her heart on an ambitious marriage for her fa- 
vorite. She introduced her to society in Paris, and 
saw her making conquests right and left at the most 
fasHionable watering-places on the Continent.’ Ail- 
sie’s sparkling eyes were enchantingly foiled by her 
diamonds, and proposals in plenty were laid at her 
feet. But Ailsie, though enjoying right merrily 
the homage so freely paid her, only langhed at the 
offers of marriage, as though it were quiteimpossi- 
ble to-regard them as'any thing but so many very 
capital jokes. ¢ Lady Betty did not join in this view 
ef the matter, but she had patience with her heiress 
for a considerable time, as Ailsie always mollified 
her displeasure by saying, on her refusal of each 
“good match,” ‘‘I will marry a better man still, 
Lady Betty.” 

After four years, Lady Betty, who was a willful 
old lady, and whose patience was exhausted, quar- 
reled with her about it, and before she recovered 
her temper she took ill and died, and Ailsie found 
herself one day sad and solitary in Paris, without 
the protection of her kind indulgent friend. 

Tears would not mend the matter now, nor would 
they alter the will which Lady Betty had left be- 
hind her, the conditions of which were fair enough, 
said Ailsie’s suitors, when the contents of the im- 
portant document became known. One year had 
the impatient old lady given her chosen heiress, in 
the space of which time to become a wife. And if 
at the end of-that year she was still found to be a 
spinster, not a penny had she, but might go back 
to the cottage at the top of the lonan, and take with 
her her father and mother to work fof them as be- 
fore, to milk her cows, and feed her hens, and per- 
suade herself, if she liked, that her wit, and her 
diamonds, and her beauty, and her lovers, had all 
had their existence in a tantalizing dream, which 
had visited her between roosting-time in the evening 
and cock-crow of achurning morning. But, should 
she marry . year was out, bestowing on 
her husband the:name of MacQuillan, then would 
the shade of Lady Betty be appeased, and the Indian 
thousands and the Irish rentals, together with the 
old ancestral halls of Castle Craigie, would all be- 
leng to Ailsie and the fortunate possessor of her 
wealthy little hand. ° 

Very fair conditions, said the suitors, and propo- 
sals poured in on Ailsie. But lo and behold! the 
flinty-hearted damsel proved as obstinate as ever ; 
and, in the midst of wonderment and disappoint- 
ment, having attained the age of twenty-one, and 
being altogether her own mistress, she wrote to her 
retainers at Castle Craigie to announce her arrival 
there upon @ certain summer day. Great was the 
glory of Mary MacQuillan when she received a let: 
ter from her daughter, desiring that her father and 
mother should at once take up their abode at the 
castle, being there to receive her at ‘her arrival. 
Great, indeed, was her triamph when Miss O’Trim- 
mins sat making her a gown of. brown velvet, and a 
lace cap with lappets, in which to meet her child, 
and when Jamie’s blue coat with the bright gold 
buttons came home. 


Ailsie brought'a whole horde of foreigners with | 


her, brilliant ladies of rank, who called her pet and 
darling in broken English—and needy marquises— 
and counts with slender means, who were neverthe- 
less very magnificent persons, and still hoped to 
win the lrish charmer. Balls, plays, and sports of 
all kinds went on atthe Castle, and those of the 
gentry-folks who, from curiosity, or a better feeling, 
caine to visit Ailsie, found her in the midst of a 
roomful of glittering company, dressed in a blue 
satin sack and pearl earrings, with her hair coming 
into her eyes in very bewitching little tendril curls, 
and seated between Mary in the brown velvet and 
lappets, and Jamie in the new coat with the but- 
tons. They went away saying she was wonderful 
considering, delightfully odd and pretty, 
and they wondered which of those flaunting foreign- 
ers she was going to marry in the end. Meantime 


the year was flying away, and oldaeighbors of her 


mother’s began to shake their heads over the fire, 
of nights, and to say that if Ailsie did not take care 
she might be a penniless lass yet? 

__ Things were in this position when, one fine morn- 
ing, Miss MacQuillan, driving aut with some of her 


Faghfe not; thought proper to stop at the door of 
Devnish’s school-house. The schoolmaster 
turned red and then pale as he saw: Ailsie’s feathers 


? 


coming nodding in to him through the doorway, fol- 
lowed by a brilliant party of grandees, and two foot- 
men dragging a huge parcel of presents for his girls 
and boys. Ailsie coolly set her ladies and gentle- 
men unpacking the parcel and distributing its con- 
tents, while she questioned the schoolmaster upon 
many subjects with the air of a little duchess, whose 
humor it was to make inquiries, and who never, 
certainly, had seen that place, much less conversed 
with that person before. Oh. 

Hughie endured her whim with proud patience, 

till, just before she left him, on opening his desk to 
restore a book to its place, she demanded to see a 
certain little dark thing which was peeping out from 
under some papers. Then, with evident annoyance, 
he produced a little black kid shoe. So the story 
runs. 
: ‘Why, it’s only a slipper!” said Ailsie, turning 
it about and looking at it just as the Widow Dev- 
nish had detected Hughie in doing. ‘‘ What an odd 
thing to keep a shoe in a desk! - But it looked like 
the cover of a book. Good- iag!” 

As the party drove off it is said that one of the 
gentlemen remarked that the was a 
fine-looking, intelligent fellow, fit for a better sta- 
tion than that which he filled. And it is further 
said that next day Ailsie made a present to this 
gentleman of a snuff-box worth a hundred guineas. 

When Ailsie went to her room on her return 
home on this August afternoon, she walked over to 
a handsome gold casket which stood upon her table, 
unlocked it, and took out a little kid slipper which 
looked as if she must have stolen it out.of Hughie’s 
‘desk. In the sole of it was pinned a slip of paper, 
on which were scrawled, in a crude hand, the words : 

“If ever I forget you, Hughie Devnish,.to marry a fine 
gentleman, may the Lord turn my gran’ gowns into 
agen, and the bit that I ate into Sand in my mouth.” 

‘*And the Lord’s goin’ to .do it very fast,” said 
Ailsie, falling back into her old way of talking as 
she looked at this specimen of her old way of writ- 
ing, ‘‘if I do not look to ’t very soon, an’ be keepin’ 
‘my word! An’ God knows, Hughie Deynish,” she 
added, as she locked her box again with a sharp 
snap, ‘‘ you’re more of a gentleman any day the sun 
rises on you than ever poor Ailsie Tl be of a lady !”, 

One day the lady of the castle sent a message to 
her guests to say she was indisposed (Ailsie had 
picked up a few pretty words), from the heat, and 
must beg them to excuse her absence from among 
them for the rest of the day. 

It was on this very evening that Hughie Dev- 
nish was walking up and down his school-room 
floor, musing, I am told, on the impossibility of 
his enduring in the future to have Ailsie coming 
into the school at any hour she pleased, to play the 
mischief with his feelings, and the lady patroness 
among his boys and girls. He had just come to 
the point of resolving to give up his labors here, 
and to go off to seek his fortune in America, when 
click} went the latch of the door, and (of course, 
thir xs he, it must be a dream) in walked Ailsie, 
Not the Lady Bountiful of the morning, in satin 
gown and nodding feathers, but the veritable old 
Ailsie of four years ago, in the same old garb—cot- 
ton dress, brogues, straw-bonnet tipped over her 
nose, and all (where on earth did she get them ?) 
‘in which she had tripped in to him on that other 
August evening, of which this was the anniversary, 
when she had shown him her invitation to Lady 


Betty’s ball. 

Now the gloaming was just putting out the glare 
of the sunset behind the latticed windows, and when 
Hughie had pinched himself and found that he was 
not dreaming at all he next became very sure that 
he had gone out of his senses with trouble, and that 
he was looking at an object conjured up before his 
eyes by his own diseased imagination. However, 
the apparition looked very substantial as it ap- 
proached, and sitting down on the end of one of the 
forms it displayed a paper which it unfolded in its 
hands—hands that were white instead of brown, 
making the only difference between this and the 
old Ailsie. 

‘- I’ve got a letther here, Misther Devnish,” said 
Ailsie’s old voice, speaking with Ailsie’s old brogue, 
and in the sly, mischievous tone that Hughie re- 
membered well: “‘ an’, if ye plase, I want ye to an- 
swer it for me. 

Not knowing what to say to her he took the let- 
ter out of her hand and glanced over it. It wasa 
proposal of marriage from Ailsie’s old tormentor, 
MacQuillan of the Reek. 

The schoolmaster was trembling, you may be- 
lieve, with many confused ideas and sensations 
when he folded the letter and returned it; But he 
inked his pen manfully, and produced @ sheet of 
paper, then ‘sat waiting with much patience for his 
visitor’s. dictation. But Ailsie sat quiet with her 
eyes upon the floor, and so there was a cruel pause. 

‘*Well,” says Hughie at last, witha. bewitched 
feeling, as if he were addressing only his pupil of 
old days, ‘* what am I to say in the answer?” 

Feth I don’t khow,” says Ailsie. 

Bat What. reply do you to give?” asked 
Hughie, striving, Wé are assured, to command him- 
self. ‘+ Art Ito Say yes or no in the letter?” 

_**T tell don’t know, Hughie Devnish,” said 
Ailsie, crossly." **T gave a promise to another, an’ 
he never me from it yet. I b’lieve ye’ll 
‘know best té put in the letther yersel’.” 

“ Ailsie!” eriéd Hughie, rising to his feet, ‘ did 
you come here for r hing but to dhrive me mad? 
Or, avourneen, ‘is i; possible you would marry me 

ret?” & 
‘“‘Feth it is, Hughie,” said Ailsie. 

And after the letter was written they went in 

and had tea with the Widow Devhish. 


The next morning Miss MacQuillan appeared 
among her guests as if nothing had happened, but 
not contradict the report, Every man looked dark- 
ly at his neighbor, and ‘‘ Who is he ?” was the ques- 


noble drone, and flew off to seek honey elsewhere ; 
and ‘‘It is not I,” said the others, one by one, and 


| followed his example; and by-and-by Ailsie was 


I’m a bad clark mysel’, ve know.” | 


before night a whisper flew from ear to ear that | 
the heiress was engaged, while the lady herself did - 


tion on every lip. At last, ‘‘It is not I,” said one | Whose 


INTERESTING 
— af 
cov 


_and after tracing out the spot where he had hid it he went 
Ww 


left peacefully in possession of her castle; where- 
upon there was a quiet wedding, at which Mary, 
Jamie, and the Widow Devnish were the only 
guests. 

A nine days’ wonder expires on the tenth, and 
after a few years Hugh Devnish MacQuillan, Esq., 
was looked 4 ete despicable person by many 
— thought it. duty to sneer on his wedding- 


THE HAUNTING PAST. 
He came to-day. He brought his bii..; 
And through the wood they went with me: 


We passed our ancient trysting tree; 
I saw him turn his head aside, 


And wondered if his glance would fall 
On letters carved by him of yore, 
In days that he regrets no more— 

That ‘I with burning thoughts recall. 


The golden Past, that haunts me yet, 
Whose faded glory seems to him 
Like twilight distance, cold and dim— 

Oh, strange it is how men forget! 


Yet through those hours my will was strong 
To school my heart to stifle pain—- 
I could not act that farce again! 

But night came, though the day was long. 


Night came; they went. His farewell tone 
Rings in my ear. “Iwill be the last! 
My heart’s fierce ordeal is past; 

Beneath the stars I stand alone. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 
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from Naples respecting the nn- 
the reéent at 

were crowded 
within that 


sanctuary 
dently held in the hour they were overwhelmed. 10d len to d 
least 


the tripod 
jewels on the 
Iding 


el, her arms richly decorated with 
gold trinkets, her gaudy resplendent with a cluster 


lamps and bronze orna- 
pavement. 


the height of the roof. 
that twins have been known to be actuated same 
tastes, and desires, but it is a 


children,:Arthur Persico, aged eleven, Prosper Marteau, 
and six were before the magistrate for 
were parents, as is customary 
were summoned before the tribunal, as civijly responsible. 
The. whole of them to their offenses, and their 
parents, all of them honest workpeople, begged the magis- 
trate to give them up to them, and not to send them to a 
following curious statement concerning them: *‘ My two 
children are twins, and, strange to say, whatever one does 
the other does also; have the same tastes, the same 
habits, the same or bad; they are not 
, but when one runs away from home.the other 
followshim. Sincedast January we have kept them shut 


if 


: 
na 


hat was his astonishment to fin 


8 


twelve years’ 
business 


streets and knocked down at midnight ?—The.rich man. 

house is broken into at midnight ?—-The man’s. 
pockets coa 


cut out and his 
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trouble by every story which he adds to his house ?—The 
rich man; for the higher he ascends the colder is the at- 


ge 


will always be p to the ee of your 
If you live in a two-story house be 
the loftier mansion 


i 


whether 
w 1 at or 
After vindicating 


maintains that if Paracelsus had the 


re with Death's factor, the phy- 
*Let every one bear his own burden; the 
has nothing to do with the carnage of the doctor." 


on 
tte to electric discharge, may be here 
a un to him. 
numerous audience with a battery of fifteen Leyden 
some awkwardness on 
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ig 


att 
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suspended in the air. 
the power of reasoning appeared to 
fore the optic nerve was restored to 


4 
23 
ii 


under the see- 


The offenders 
and Jacob Newton. It appears that 

her gloves and Jacob found them. When 
for them Jacob demanded a kiss for his wey 


gambling-table. Avery singular affair 

nection with the “‘ pile of one of ours.” It was the end of 
the mining season, and we had all pretty heavy purses. 
Now, as there are no banks or other to gold- 
got too heavy to on person, 
“ cache”’ or hide it, only reserving a small quantity of 

what I 


hundred yards away. Comfortably 
sitting round our camp-fire in 


mented, seized hold of a spade and scattered the embers 
of our fire right and left, to the utter detriment of the con- 
tents of our coffee-pot and frying-pan. The man’s drunk 
or mad!" we shouted. Not he; with a few hasty strokes 


cam 
had, course , 


that 
ter. The enchantment of Scott, the satire of Jerrold, 


the gems of English wit and humor have been 
| out by genius in ite most sorrowful moments, 


mosphere. A bank breaks, r 
stockholder and depositor. W 
trembles? Death app . 
in the face ?—Whry, the rich 
envies the rich, nd u 
honor 
yourself and insult your destiny by fretting and repining. 
Misaurus’ wrote a strange little book in Honor of 
the Gout, with the avowed object of proving that it was a 
blessing for which mankind could not be thankful enough. 
what 
and the 
with him. 
as something younger than the fall of A , sent down 
from heaven mercifully to lengthen the life forfeited by 
man’s transgression, our to give six good 
reasons why gout should be a blessings 
of earth. Firstly, it gives a man pain t danger. 
Secondly, it is no constant companf¥n, but allows its friends 
lucid intervals, in which they experience a delicious en- 
— of health, unknown to those who: pass through ; 
withoutanailment. Thirdly, it is a perpetual weather- 
guide, ever ready for use, in comparison with which your 
barometers and thermometers are worthless instruments ; 
and our gout-defender predicts that, if its signs are proper- 
ly studied, t the time would come when no ship-owner would 
consider his vessel safe unless commanded by a gouty cap- 
tain. Fourthly and fifthly, gouty gy are unplagued 
with headaches, and invulnerable to fever; and lastly, 
gout is incurable. P.M. does not go so far as to assert. 
that gout will render its possessors actually immortal, al- 
though it often keeps a man alive till all his friends are 
weary of him; but he in 
power of making men proof against the shafts of death 
his secret consisted in inoculating them with gout. As to : 
the ——— that gouty people do die, he answers that 
they do so because they*are ignorant fools, who do not 
Deatu sy Ligutniig.—The e of a 
res the rre. pon be- 
| ing interrogated about the concealment of a hundred thoe- 
| sand crowns, which had been buried by his wife, he was part he touched a wire which ate enn. 2 * fry 
| discharged; but a confidential servant was taken up and | #24 the diseharge of the battery went th his body. $ 
| it: ed that he was to the trans- | Here life was absolutely blotted out for a very sensible in- 
pon | terval without a trace of pain. In a second or two con- . 
. | sciéusmess returned: the recipient of the shock saw him- . 
di- 
re- 
en, 
the 
as 
h 
would be 
will here- 
ving said 
for the 
| eath occurs without consciousness being in the 
pe implicated. It is an abrupt stoppage of sensa- oz 
| person of the priestess, the rich ves@is ho 
| of animal blood, are the main particulars dwelt on, no In 1654 a trial took in Connecticut, 
| chapter In that awful story being more instructive or in- | tion of the b 
teresting. The eyes of Juno were of the most vivid enam- | were Sarah 
| 
| | Sarah asked ; 
| of glittering gems. Aromatic ingredients lay calcined | and as the d 
| | within the censer, while Seed it forthwith. The facts were clearly proved, and the . 
| ments strewed the tesselated parties were each fined twenty shillings. qt 
Tue famous rose-tree planted a thousand years ago by ‘+ Prizs” are lost in California in other ways besides the 
the Emperor Louis le Débonnaire, in the eastern choir 4 
of the cathedral at Hildersheim, has been in particularly s ' 
fine bloom this season, and looks fresher and greener than 
ever. Two shoots, which sprang up from the knotty mil- 
lennial roote of the tree in 1 have attained alread 
curred in. a French Gourt of Juitice quite recently. Four | 2@0@ we moved our tent to s more eligible spot a ~ 
the evening, ing our suppers, when our comrade 
made his ap Catch t of our camp-fire, 
he uttéred 2 lou dt like one de- ; 
of his spade he quickly disinterred—what do you suppose ? 
His bag of gold dust! Ina word, by one of the most ex- 
trao coincidences I have ever heard or read of, we 
worth of gold. Something similar, but more wonderful, 
Spanish doubloons. Finding that we treas- 
decided om sending them to sea, for we the owner determined to “cache” it.' Now this miner was ; 
they a very clever so; and he concertéd a 
be left about, but we had no idea that plan to hide his doubloons eaid a great deal for his % 
ted thefts out of doors. We sent them: tothe mational | Cleverness. Borrowing an suger, he proseaded the 
schools, but we know-now they have not bemm.there for 
several months; « boy named Persi¢o ome of | frst of alk camfully one 
meuceu te bore a hole. Into-this hole, they fitted 
to a nicety, he thrust his doubloons, and over them he re- 
placed the bitof bark. So neatly wae the whole operation 
| Restate. Glowing all over clever one 
| went home convinced that a “ "so original and so - 
v 80 
| — ithe mead day, he find nor the next 
day, nor. next. In fine, this clever.man at last gave 
Tas Romance or War.—A French soldier who accom- | fess, he unfortunate miner was 
| panied the armies of Russia concealed  smail treasure at | ting ome-@¥ by his brooding over his mis- 
the entrance of « village near Wilna, with the view of | f , wi the fire wanted repien- 
taking it with him on his return. After the defeat of ishing. ..Gioing to 
| » Moscow he was made a prisoner, and sent to Siberia, and | & log, amdjwas just about te throw it into the blaze, when 
| only recovered his liberty a years before his death. | be 
| Wilna remembered his hidden treasu 
= the tree in which was concealed his 
long-lost treasure. 
the of his money, a small tin box containing a let- 
ter ressed to him, in which a cémmercial hou: was SapNess AND LiITERATURE.—One of 
Nanze, where he might receive the a. n | literary history is, that it has often — Salt an demee , 
buried, with interest,.since the 1812. The soldier | men who have contributed largely to 
supposed this was all a hoax. He went, however, to the Prod 
house pointed hare he hs: misery and want in 
interest.. With this sum he a | tng portions of literature have been by 
fortably ; but he was paver hls owm poverty, that 
some pains, to ascertain how his money was away penned the take of © it was 
in the desolation of a bare and fireless garret that 
Goldsmith, the vagrant of literature, sketched the 
brightest pictures of domestic happiness the world bas ever 
bad: it was from a sick bed, in sore distress, and in s ne- . 
crowd ?— man. bt w r 
he shan, Who edds to his j 
| | 
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ARMY STATISTICS. 


Tue Report of the Secretary of War for the year 
1864, which has been recently made public, presents 
some valuable statistics relating to the composition 
of the army. During the year ending November 1, 
1864, there were raised and mustered into service : 
Volunteers (white and colored) in loyal States ... 402,698 


Volunteers colored) in rebel Statés...........3. 22,143 
Recruits for Reguiar Army ..........-...--.--- 3,871 
Veterans isting before expiration of term of 
men, and substitutes........... 75,550 
650,760 


The first draft (1863) was for 194,962 men, with 
fifty per cent.added. Of this number 39,417 failed 
to appear, 164,887 were exempted, 52,287 ‘paid com- 
mutation, 26, 002 furnished substitutes, and 9848 


were held to service. The second draft (May 1, |. 


1864) was for 50,367 men, with the following result : 


Number reported and examined............. 85,861 
Of these exempt for physical disability 21. 446 

Of these exempt for other causes...... 1°,648 

Of thece furnished substitutes ........ 8,003 

Of these paid commutation........... 446 


The third draft (September 19, 1864,) resulted as 
foYows, the right of commutation by payment hav- 
ing been abolished : 


Number reported and examined............. 72,432 

Of these exempt for physical — awe 

Of these exempt for other caus#®: . 19, 

Of these furnished eubstitutes....7. .. 

Of these held to service.....; 19,068 

72,432 

Several Governors of 1 tes sent agents to 

procure recruits in the tes, with very un- 


Satisfactory results. In all, 745 agents were ap- 
pointed, and they secured 2831 recruits—not quite 
three recruits for one agent. The total amount 
paid for ‘commutations up to the time when the 
system was abolished was $25,584,000. It will be 
seen that of our whole army of a million of men 
only 75,000—about one in thirteen—were drafted 
or substitutes, and these probably weakened rather 
than strengthened the army. Considerably more 
than nine-tenths of the numerical, and the entire 
actual, force of the army of the Union consisted of 
volunteers. The colored soldiers, on the 20th of 
October, 1864, numbered 101,950 men of all arms; 
and they had previously lost by battle, diseases, and 
desertions 33,139 men. Three weeks later (Nov. 
7, 1864) it is stated in the Report that General 
Thomas had organized on the Mississippi 56,320 
cslored troops; and it is added that “the number 
of soldiers would have been larger bat for the press- 
ing need for the negroes in the quarter-master and 
commissary departments.” The Report only ena- 
bles us to guess at the nativity of the troops. The 
best data is found in the statement of the deaths at 
the hospitals in the vicinity of Washington. In 
, these, from August, 1861, to August, 1864, 12,708 
men died. Of these _the nativity of only 5871 is 
given: 4910 were born in the United States; 961 
in foreign countries, as follows: Ireland, 444; Ger- 
many, 306; England, 142, Scotland, 40; France, 
22; Wales, 7. ‘These figures indicate that out of 
six soldiers five were born in the United States and 
one abroad. 

The Report presents some vital statistics which 
could be gathered in no other way. Thus, in the 
first draft, 314 out of every 1000 were rejected for 
physical or mental disability ; in the second draft, 
257 out of every 1000. In France, Great Britain, 
and Belgium the exemptions from these causes range 
from 314 to 320 in the 1000, showing a striking uni- 
formity throughout the civilized world. In some 
States a record was kept of the height and chest- 
meaéure of recruits, substitutes, and drafted men. 
The following is the result, the measurements being 
given in inches and decimals of inches: _- 


Height. Chest. 
New Hampshire............ one 
Massachusetts ............. 66.74 8488 
65.50 85.30 
~ New Jersey........ 66.586 .... 34.37 
Pennsylvania.............. 67.08 34.92 
65.98 .... 85.42 
Kentucky ..... se 67.02 . 33.58 
66.64 . 35.79 - 


The average height was a trifle sisiile 5 feet 64 
inches. The men from Michigan were the tallest, 
averaging 5 feet 8 inches: those from Vermont 
came next, averaging half an inch less. The men 
from Vermont had the fullest chests, followed close- 
“ly by those from Minnesota and Michigan. It is 
noticeable that while the men from Kentucky were 
considerably :bove the average height their chests 
were narrowest of all. 


A.TRUE STORY. 


My two cousins, Charles and Frank Livingston, 
twenty years ago fell in love with two sisters, whose 
names were Mary and Florence Arden. As the 
progress of their love affairs has not much to do 
with the gist of my story, it is enough for me to say 
that every thing went on very satisfactorily, and 
that in due course, and on the same day, Mary and 
Florence became the wives of my two cousins, 
Charles and Frank respectively. Mary was the 
eldest sister, fhough at the time of their marriage 
she was barely nineteen, and to my mind the most 
taking and lovable of the two. Of course Frank 
thought differently, and perhaps it was as well he 
did so. 

The marriages happened in the spring of the year, 
and in the following autumn, much to the delight 
of the two_brides, it was determined that a yacht 
should be chartered for a few months, and the win- 
ter spent in cruising about from place to place. 
- Their ideas chiefly pointed toward the Mediterra- 
nean, as they one ard all had a great desire to visit 
Malta and Gibraltar, and moreover, if possible, to 
land in-Africa; the latter, I believe, merely that 
they might have the satisfaction of saying that they 
had once been there. Gibraltar was to be the first 
place on the list, and accordingly, after experienc- 


bilities as sailors to a extent, they 
found’ themselves anchored off that huge rock. 
They saw all that was to be seen in the shape of the 
fortifications, etc., and among other places that they 
were taken to visit was the burying-ground set 
apart for strangers who were.not Roman Catholics. 
Mary Livingston, who had-been, so they afterward 
recollected, silent and apparently preoccupied all 
that day, when she first caught sight of the ceme- 
tery started, and seemed After they had 
looked about them, and lamented the general unti- 
diness that prevailed, she suddenly astonished them 
all by walking to one corner of the ground more 
elevated than the rest, where she stopped, and, 
planting her foot on a certain spot, said that she 
was going to relate a carious dream she had had 
the previous night. 

She dreamed, she said, first that she ies Sidi 
in the cabin of the yacht sick almost unto death ; 
that her husband and sister, standing by, seemed, 
by their actions and gestures, to imagine that she 
was @@ad; but though she was all this time con- 
scious of what .:as taking place, yet she was utterly 
unable to move hand or foot, or to make any sound 
to attract their attention. In the second part of 
her dream she seemed to be carried on men’s’shoul- 
ders, still perfectly conscious, along the road they 
had just traversed, that she passed by their aid 
into the cemetery, and that the men deposited their 
burden on that very spot where she then stood. A 
grave had been dug, apparently for her, she sup- 
posed, and she was buried—se it seemed to her in 
her dream—alive, but motionless, and powerless to 
help herself in amy way. The horror of her situa- 
tion, as she was being lowered into the earth, seemed 
to give her strength, and in the act of striving to 
cry out she awoke. What seemed so curious to her 
was that, though she had never seen the burial- 
ground before, or the road that led to it, yet, when 
she came to visit them the day after the dream, she 
found that the reality was exactly like the dream. 

Her husband and her friends laughed at Mary 
for her evident belief in her dream, and ascribed the 
whole circumstance to indigestion. They did not, 
however, stay much longer in the cemetery, but re- 
turned to the yacht. 

Two days afterward, and on the evening before 
that on which they had purposed leaving Gibraltar, 
Mary Livingston was suddenly taken ill. A doctor 
was at once sent for, who pronounced her attack to 
be a slight one of cholera, assuring her friends at 
the same time that they need not be under any 
apprehension of danger. Next day, however, her 
symptoms changed for the worse, and so rapidly 


that before evening it was evident that she was_ 


sinking fast, and that no hopes could‘be retained of 
her recovery. She died during the night. Her 
husband, as you may imagine, was overcome with 
grief, but he had to stifle his feelings, and settle 


all things connected with her funeral, which was. 


obliged to take place on the evening of the very 
day after she died. 


All, as I was told afterward, happened according » 


to that dream of hers; she was carried along that 
steep road, and her grave had been dug on the very 
spot where but a few days ago she had stood before 
them full of life and beauty. But strange to say, 
and almost incredible, neither her husband nor her 
sister remembered the circumstance of her relating 
her dream to them; and it was not till some six or 
seven months afterward that one evening, in the 
twilight of their Yorkshire home, the memory of 
the stroll through the burial-ground, and the event 
connected with it, flashed across the mind of the 
widowed husband. Remorse at the thought of its 
being now all too late was his first feeling, and then 
an irrepressible desire seized him—a longing to see 
if his darling’s dream had come true, and if she had, 
in reality, been buried alive. As fast as it was pos- 
sible for him to do so he hurried to Gibraltar ; it 
was with scme difficulty that he obtained permis- 


sion to have the grave opened, and when he had 


succeeded he found that his worst fears had been 
realized. There was no doubt left in his mind that 
his wife had recovered consciousness after she had 
been supposed by all to be dead, for the body was 
turned partly on one side, as if with the effort of 
trying to free itself from the icy grasp of the tomb. 
From the date of that discovery he has never ceased 
to reproach himself for being in some part the cause 
of her dca h; but he has never ceased to wonder 
how it was that the recollection of that dream of 
hers passed so quickly from his mind, and was not 
revived tiil so long afterward. 


Tue Hower SEwinG MACHINE may be 
seen in the window of the Howe Machine Company, 
No. 629 Broadway. It was made by Ex1As Howe, 
Jr., in 1815, but has never been exhibited before. 
Public curiosity may be gratified now in seeing the 
root of the greatest of modern inventions. 


Tue Dvusiim Far.—At the International Fair, 
Dublin, WHEELER & WILSON are exhibiting their 
200,000th Sewing Machine. It is most beautifully 
ornamented with the natio.. of arms. 


Do nor Waste your MOksey buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called Gotp PeEns, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best 1s THE WORLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt Iurrarion, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


LADY AGENTS WANZED 


To sell valuable articles wanted in every Fi Cat- 
CHAS Address é 
CHAS. MANCHES, W York. 


| J. H Winslow & Co. | 


CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
"PENS BRACELETS, LOCKET RINGS, GENTS? 
Worth $500, 000, 


value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. . 


SILVER MINES AND MINING. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE Pye STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. By,Hon. W. M.Srewarr. 8vo, 
25 cents. 

ARIZONA: ITS RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS. By 
Hon. Ricuarp C. M‘Cormick. Svo, 25 cents. 

SILVER MINES OF NEVADA. §8vo, 25 centa. 

, Together with a variety of scientific and mining works. 
For sale by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway. 


d, the “ Grecian Conpeant™ highly perfumed, 
Lastg I warrant to force a heavy growth of hair upon 
smoothest face in 5 weeks, or upon bald Leeeneniceiion 
without stain orinjury totheskin. Enti 
en, or money refunded. Descripti 
Address F. L. Suuutz, P. O. Box 216, Lansingburg, N.  & 


WHISKERS 


AND 


MUSTACHES 


Forced t grow upon the the smoothest face in from ‘ete 
to five weeks by Dr. 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE, 


The most wonderful discovery in modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous man- 
ner. It has been used by the elite of Paris and Lendon 
with the most flattering success. 


of ali p will be registered, and if entire 
om ic mot given in every the money will 


3ER, SHULTZ & CO., C 
Troy, sole Agente for U. 8 


Aubtirn, Flaxen, and Silken Curls By 
the use of Prof. De Breux's 


FRISER LE CHEVEUZ. 

One application warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn hair of either sex into wavy ringlets or heavy 
massive curls. Has been used by the fashionables of Paris 
and London with the most ul 


Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. ¥., Sole Agente Agents for U. 8. 


FIRST PREMIUM 
IMPROVED 


$5. 


The 
Extreme Simplicity. 
June 9, 


1968. The F Y GEM SEWING MA- 
CHINE, a most wonderful and elegantly-constracted Nov- 


elty, is worsELzss in operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, 
sews with DOUBLE Or SINGLE THREAD. Makes the run- 


RUFFLE, 
THs, &c., requires no lu- 
of stitch; Is NOT LIABLE TO GET OUT 
last @ LIFETIME. 
> it is invaluable; for the house- 
—Godey's L 


adies’ Book. 
sews very rapidly, and is so 
“<a understood that a child can use it." —J 
With single or double thread, it silently 

idly, with a common needle, es the running 
actly like hand-sewing."—New York Tribune. 

All persons who ey or offer for = imitations of this 
genuine Machine will be prosecuted for infringement on 
the patents. mm machines sent to any part of the 
country per exp in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt Yk the ts wanted every 
where, Circular, containing liberal inducemente, sent free, 

be addressed to the 

EM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

Office 108 Nassau Street, New York. 


N DISCOVERY!!! in making WINE 
APPLES. No family need be without it. In- 
Siete ten, An enterprising man, where Apples are 
et can make $5000 bobre Christmas, and remain at 
Address, for Circular 
HALL & REED, 85 Liberty St., New York. 


AGENTS. AGENTS. AGENTS. 


A salable and profitable article. Send 25 cents for sam- 
ple and circular. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


Derby’s Sure Cure for Piles. 


Price T5 cents per box. Burizian & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., SoLz AGENTS. 


acme WANTED in every Township to sell Grant 
their CamPpaians anp GENERALS, by 
Hon. J. T. Headley, author of ‘‘ Washington and his Gen- 
&c., &c., comprising 


very rap- 
ex- 


portraite and bettie scenes. Sold y Agents. To 
all P ¢ employment a rare chance is offered to 
make money. For terms and with stamp, 


E. B, TREAT, Publishér, 130 Grand 8t.j New York. 


oe 


“The Punch of America.” _ 


No. 7 READY THIS DAY. 


MRS..GRUNDY. 


An Humorots anp Satieica 
Weekly Paper, 
Under the above title, is published every Saturday. 


In the Literary and Artistic Departments Mas RUNDY 
will be supported by the highest 
ica; while the Publishers will spare neither trouble nor 

expense to render the mechanical execution of the paper 
far superier to that of any previous pu Picatinny this 


country. 


** Vigorous, brilliant, and effective.” 


‘Such a is and will 
needed, become power in 


Paice Firreen Cents a 
SUBSCRIPTIONS SEVEN DOLLARS A Year. 


Address Mus. GRUNDY, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Booksellers, Stationers, 


And General Dealers will find it to their interest to 
Photograph, Albom Books, Stat Prints 
Photographs, ms, dc Address HIL 
128 Nassau Street, New Y "& CO, 


The FPrazilian Hair Curler. 


One a li: ation warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn h’ ir into wavy or heavy massive curis, 
Sent, pos’ paid, on receipt of $100. A 

8. CHASE, Cohoes 


SHULTS’ CURLIQOUE. curling the Hair. 
Price by mail 50 cents 
C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. N.Y. 


Shults’ warranted to produce s f fall se 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money neater 
paid, for 60 cents, . Address C. F, SHULTS, Troy, NY. 


MASON’S “HAIR DYE, 
General” York. & Rogers, Boston, Masa, 


ASSOCIATION, 
285 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
P.O., Drawer 12. 
TEREOSCOPTICONS and MAGIC LANTERNS for 
Public Exhibitions, with phic Views of all 
prominent places, men, and events, for sale by JAMES W. 
QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Priced and illustrated Catalogues sent gratis. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, all places occupied by 
Union troops, shold be sent by EL HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


To Beautify the Complexion 


USE SHULT’S WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 
The “ Enamel” i the worst cases of Tan, 


foyr to six days... It whitens the skin 
ig and tra to the 
which is perfectly natural without 

and postpaid, 50 


BHULTS, $65 River'St., Troy, N. ¥. 


Freckles, Tan, and. Pimples 


REMOVED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF “UPHAM'S 
and PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed 
by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 


OINTMENT 
Cures S and Ion. Price 35 cents. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks, 
Publish this Day: 


THE STORY. 


‘ THE 
-GREAT MARCH: 
Diary of General Sherman’s 

Campaign through Georgia 
and the Carolinas. 


BREVET MAJOR GEORGE WARD NICHOLS, 
Aid-de-Camp to General Sherman. 


WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, Cloth, $f 75. 


gw Liberal terms to Soldiers and othere who will aet 


This work is a complete, accurate, and graphic record 
of the campaign conducted by General Sherman 


th the heart.of the enemy's country. .. Beginning 
with the pursuit of the rebel forces under eral Hood, 
traces, step by step, the subsequent of Gen- 
eral Sherman; the the noble army of 
patriots in.theit march to the sea, from Sa- 
g | heart of South Cai ‘the surrender of 
General Johnston. 


Ea Sent by mail, postage prepatd, on reosigt of $1 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED _ 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 
is our Circular, containing full list and particulars; also 
pi : terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
i 
| 
| 
pis 
= Weston’s Metallic Artificial Legs.—tight- 
most .urable, ond natural ever invent- 
-rice to $100. Send fora 
uv. W. WESTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 
Great Closing Sale!! 
$6 WORTH of Watehes, Chains; and Fine 
| 50,090 Jewelry, aft ONE.DOLLAR 
each, without regard to value, and not-tobe paid for un- 
4} til you kuow what you are to get. Send 20 cents for a 
+ Certificate, which will inform you what you can have for 
Sf 7 A $1. Then it is at your option to.send the dollar and take 
ms ‘ ——_—— the article or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold 
p Watch, Diamond Ring, or amy Set of Jewelry on our list 
Dollar’s worth, as there are neo blanks. Certificates 
Al 8 | willbe sent for $1, Thirteen fr $2, Thirty-five for $5, 
BEAUTY | | perticulats mafied free. Address 
] 
| 
i injury to the hair. Price by mail, sealed and postpaid, 
| $100. Descriptive circulars mailed free, Address 
4 
SHIRE, 
b \ \ 
| 
BY 
tions of battles;:siegwes, adventures, &c.: with numerous 
— ASTHMA CURED. 
of 
be 
? 
j 


19, 1865.] 


@ ‘ious forms of Paralysis, 


Indigesti 


CONSTITUTION 
LIFs SYRUP, 


COMPOSED: OF 


IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 
_ EXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS. 


WILLIAM H. GREGG, M_D., 


> Graduate of the Qollege of Physicians and 


Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in the Blackwell’s Island 
Hospitals, late Medical 
of the New York State Vol- 
 anteer - Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 
Morgan. 


Constitution Life Syrup 


HAS PRODUCED A REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE. 


What may seem almost incredible is that many diseases 
hitherto considered hopelessly incurable are frequently 
cured in a few days or weeks; and we cheerfully invite the 
investigations of the liberal-minded and scientific to cures 
which have no parallel at the present day. 

During the past five years we have contended with ob- 
stacles, and overcome 0 position, as herculean as were ever 
encountered by any 


RAPIDITY OF CURE. 

Some say, ** Your cures are too quick," while others doubt 
their permanence, and think that diseases can only be 
cured by the ‘‘ slow, recuperative process of Nature.” 

This is our reply: In health the body, like a well-bal- 
anced scale, is in a state of Equilibrium. But when, from 
pe cause, down goes one side of the scale, we have the ef- 

ts of eo is requisite is to restore the nor- 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Is a positive and speeific remedy for all diseases originating 
from an IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, and for all 
(hereditary) Diszasgs transmitted from Parent TO CHILD, 


PARALYSIS. 


It is eo universally admitted that ConstiTvuTion Lirz 
Syrup is the only effective means of restoration in the va- 
that we need not reiterate that it 
is emphatically the Great Life-giving Power. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
CNDIGESTION, WEIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENCE, LIVER 
COMPLAINT, WANT OF APPETITE, BAD BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, BILIOUBNESS. 
SCROFULA. 


STEUMA, KING'S EVIL, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, ERYSIPELAS, 
ULCERATION, SALT BHEUM. 


This taint (2RREDITARY and ACQUIRED), with 
untold misery, is, by all usual medical remedies, 
RHEUMATISM. 
LARTMRITIS), NEURALGIA, SOIATIOA, GOUT, 
© DOLOUREAUX. 
If there is disease in which the ConsTiTuTION Li 


SYRUP isa it ie in Rheumatism and its 
affections. The most intense are almost instantly 
alleviated—enormous swellings are reduced. Cases, chron- 
ic or vicarious, of twenty or thirty years’ standing, have 
been cured by us. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Purges the system entirely from all the evil effects of 
MERCURY, removing the Bad Breath, and curing the Weak 
Joints and Rheumatic Pains which the use of Calomel is 
sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums, and secures the 
Teeth as firmly as ever. . 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
ens ae all Eruptive Diseases of the 
Skin, like 
ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
And all other difficulties of this tei, which so much dis- 
figure the outward appearance of males and ep 
making them a disgasting object to 
r friends. 


For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases, 
Either of the Nose, Throat, Tongue, —_ Forehead, or 
Scalp, no remedy has ever proved its eq 

Moth Patches upon the female face,  Sentedine: upon 
diseased action of the Liver, are very unpleasant to ae 
young wife aud mother. A few bottles of ConsTITUTION 

& Sygup will correct the secretion, and remove the de- 
~—— which is under the skin. 
Diseases of giving rise Dizziness, 
sige a Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous 
eonditi that organ, accompanied with burning or oth- 
er unpleasant symptoms, will be relieved by the use of 


Constitution Life Syrup. 


As a General Blood-Purifying Agent, the Lirz Syrup 


THE RICH AND POOR 


Are liable to the same diseases, Nature and Science have 


made the Constitution Syrup 
for the benefit of all. 


PURE BLOOD 
Produces healthy men and women; and if the constitution 


' is neglected in youth, disease and early death is the result. 


Do not delay when the means are so near at hand, and 
within the reach of all. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


IS THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
MAN’S BLESSING. 


Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, M.D., 
Sole Proprietor, 
NEW YORK. 


_ PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 


E~ Sent by Express to all parts of the Country. ag 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 


No. 46 Cliff Street, New York. 
80LD WHOLESALE BF 
JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
phoma FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, Ill. 
. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GOLLINS BROTHERS, St.Louis, 


$8 910 


Fine European Watches from our own manufac- 
tory, of the most approved es and ELEGANT FINISH. 
SERVIOEABLE, CORRECT, and WARRANTED, at GREATLY RE- 
— PRICES. 


AN ELEGANT WatTou, in fine gold- double cases, 
richly engraved lish full plate 
, Eng movements, 


» Sngra and balance bridge, 
fine enameled. white and — hands. 


any part for 8. 
Fine silver DuPLex Watches, $20. Genuine AMERI- 
OAN LE coin silver, only $80. English Levers, $20. 


VERS, 

Silver Lepines, hunting case, $15. Ladies’ fine gold enam- 

ele | watches as low as $30. Safe delivery of all goods 

CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 102 
assau Street, New York. Established 1856. 


E. H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


remit per order. 
(3 The prices and quality of our pe cannot fail to satisfy. 


Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. 
24 Pictures, $1 00. 


STRANGE! STRANGE! 

Full instructions by which a person can master the art 
of Ventriloquism by a few hours practice. Satisfaction 
given or money refunded. Price $1. Sent by mail. Send 
your money, and make a world of fun and a fortune. 
Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois, 


The Good Looks 


BOTH 


Men and Women 


Are increased and preserved, from youth to old age, by 

the oceasional use of 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS, 
Wh: h impart the tint of health to the complexion, 
brightness to the eyes, and cheerfulness and vigor to the 
whole frame. 

BRANDRETH'’S PILLS are sold at 2%cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. e 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


The Great New England Remedy. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE 
COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the af- 


flicted throughout the 
country, after having been 


y' 

gland States, where its merits have become as well known 
as the tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues. The 
White Pine Compound cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary 
Affections generally. It is a remarkable remedy for Kid- 
ney Complaints, Diabetes, ty of Voiding Urine, 
Bleeding from Kidney and Bladder, Gravel, and oth- 
er Complaints. For Piles and Scurvy it will be found 
very valuable. Give it a trial if you would learn the 
value of a good and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe, 
and sure. . Sold by 
gists and Dealers in Medi- 
cine gene 

GEORGE 


Diarrhea, Dysentery, 


Cholera Morbus, &c. Immediate and certain cure. 
HEGEMAN'S DIARRH@A REMEDY used with uniform 
success since the cholera of 1832. Sold by Druggists. 
Prepared only by HEGEMAN & CO., Nos. 203, 399, 511, 
and 756 Broadway, and corner Fourth Avenue and Seven- 
teenth Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


‘SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


: Great inducements offered. Sample lot sent for $10 that 
will sell for $30. Catalogues and full particulars sent free. 
- HASKINS & Co., 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


~ Curl your Hair —One application will curl your hair into 
beautiful curls and last 6 months. Price 50 cts. by mail 
Address Franklin & Co., Calhoun, Illinois. 


NEW, NOVEL, AND USEFUL! 
The Patent Spring Pocket-Book. 


This desirable invention is the best thing ever used by 
those who carry valuable papers or money, being NzAT, 
DvuraBuie, and Srours, having no straps, locks, or other 
useless fastenings, but simply-a steel-spring so arran 
as to effectually keep close, whole or part, and is 
opened when needed. 

Manufacturers licensed and —— with springs. Sam- 
ple books $1 50 each. TN, 206 Bi 

DUBBER & MARTIN, 206 en Al New York. 


PETROLEUM! 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Publish thie Day: 


THE OIL REGIONS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
SHOWING 


WHERE PETROLEUM 1S FOUND, 


) HOW IT IS OBTAINED, AND AT WHAT COST. 


WITH HINTS FOR WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Br WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
12mo, $1 25. 


This work contgjns the moat exhaustive survey of the 
great petroleum region that bh has yet a ‘ 
The writer examined every well that been sunk in 
the oil region, and records the history, | , and pres- 
ent condition of each; studied every method of and 

umping in use, describes them all, and criticizes each 
rom a scientific as well as from a cal ee 
= extant on the of and 
raffic etroleum, and groups them so intelligemftly tha 
with his book in hand, it is easy to generalize, ands with: 


in certain Himits, to forecast the future of this moat im- 
our national 


portant. branch of our national produetion and our 
exports. 
Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to to any pact af the United 


States, on receipt af $1 2. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
Affords the very best advantages for a classical, scien- 
tific, commercial, and musical education. French con- 
versation, and Lewis's gymnastics for my and military 


costing 
Sept. "Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Princi 
Claverac umbia Coitity, 


Rheumati:in, Acute. or Chronic, 


Cured permaueutly by SPECIFIC. Sent 
mail on of Dr. F. G R, 


x 3590, C 


Azrents Wanted. 


Smart men to car-vass for a ae live book. The 
most rapid selling ‘* History of the War,” written by Mrs. 
Ann §. Stephens, the popular authoress, Exclusive terri- 
tory to agents. Address, at once, B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 


RIENTAL RUSMA uproots hair from any part of the 

body, in Frvg Minutes, without injury te ‘he skin. 

Mailed for $1 25. Address GEO. H. BLACKIE & CO., 
713 Broadway, New York. 


siggy RED JACKET STOMACH BITTERS invigorate 

system, give tone .to the stomach, and enliven 
the om” Thousands have used it, and there is but one 
voice, and that of their wonderful cures. They are sold 
| by all druggists. 


The Arcana Watch. 


LADIES’ SIZE, $25. GENT’S SIZE, $25. 


Elegant as Watch. First-class Time- 
eepers. Sent by ma charge, on receipt of price. 
A case of six, for $126, will sell for three times their cost. 
GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & CU., Sole Importers, 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, ew York. 


ATTENTION! — 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 

examine an invention y needed by every body. 

a sarople sent free by mai tor that reteile exaily bor 96, 

by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


O YOU WANT LUZURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 

sent by mail, post free, to any ad on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Hume’s Parlor Hair. Curler” 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. The oldest preparation in 
use. Send 50 cts. tothe Hume Toilet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Why Squander Money 


On useless articles for curling hair, when you can purchase 
cet ng m me my never-failing preparation for that pur- 
or ladies and gentlemen. Sent to any address on 

socuig’ of $1. Address E. Stockton Wells, Jersey City, N. J. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler.” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving mass- 
ive curls. Sent to any address on receipt of $100. Ad- 
dress THE HENDERTON HAIR-CURLING CO.,, 
Box 5251, New York Post-Office. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


Ri. all parts of the body in five minutes without in- 

skin, by *“*Uruam’s Depitatory Powper.”’ 
Mailed to any address for $1 25, by S. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth Street, Ph:ladelphia. 


A GIFT FOR YOU 


At the Philadelphia Gift Book House. The Eleventh 
Year of the Enterprise. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW GIFTs. 

A new classified Catalogue of Books just issued of over 
50 pages of Books in every department of Literature, with 
full instructions for forming Clubs, &c., &c. The best 
place in the world to buy books is at the “ vans Orig- 
inal Gift Book Sale.” 

Catalogues sent free on receipt of red stamp. 

Address G. G. EVANS, 
630 Chestnut St., 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Harper's Weekly, 
will be sent to any part of 


commencement, 
upon receipt of the 
Pp 
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Metropolitan Enterprise. 


GREAT GIFT SALH 


Or THE 
NEW YORK AND PROVIDENCE 
Jewelers’ Association. 
000,000. 
Depot, 558 36 ‘Broadway. 


An immense stock of of Pianos, Wate Jewelry, and 

Fancy Goods, all to be sold for ONE DOLLA each, with- 
rega Vv and not 

what you will receive. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Naming each article and its value, placed in sealed 
envelopes and well mixed. Oneof these eodeshe will be 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 25 cents: five 


for $1; eleven for wee for $5; Sixty-five for’ 210; - 


and one hundred for 

On of the you will see what you are 

ing n at your option to the 
Sollee and take the article or not. Purchasers aay thee 
obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, Piano, Sewing Ma- 
chine, or any Set of Jewelry on our list, for $1; and in no 
case can they get less One Dollar’s worth, as there 
ere no blanks. 


Address C.M. DUNN & Co., 


New York. 


the management 


VOLEAGCENT. 


Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
AGENTS WANTED. . 


Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 


The Arrandale Great Gift Appropriation. 


Our Agents are from Five to Thirty Dollars per 
day, and we still need more. Late invoices from Europe 
have swelled our stock to over One Million Dollars. A 
splendid assortment of Watches, Rings, Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemens’ Jewelry of all kinds, of the mont fashionable pat- 
terns, selling at $1 each. Send 25 cents for a certificate, 
or $1 for five, or $5 for thirty, and you will see what you 
are entitled to; or send a 3 cent stamp for our terms to 
Agents, which are of the most most liberal kind. Agents are 
—— with watches free in addition to commission. 

is your time! ARRANDALE & CO., 
0. 167 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 20, 1865. 
An Exact and Pocket Trurxerres for the 
man. A decidedly beautiful, unique, and wonderful 
ovelty. Constructed entirely on the most approved Sct- 
ENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to Denorg Sotak 
Time with absolute certainty and the utmost precision. 


More truthful than the most — and elaborate time- - 
t 


keepers of modern manufacture. requires NO KEY or 
winding up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can never be too 
fast or too slow. It is a most remarkable article, and just 
introduced into this country from Europe, where it is se- 
cured by Rorat Lerrers Patent. Price for a single 
one, with fancy or plain white dial, in gold or silver gilt 
cases, only $1. Sent to any part of the country, free by 
mail on receipt of price. Ad all orders to 
‘ J. W.D & CO., SoLE PRoPRriztors, 

206 Broadway, New York. 


100 PHOTOGRAPHS of Union Generals sent post- 
d for 25 cents; 50 ph phs of Rebel Offi- 
cers for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Statesmen and Gen- 
_erals for 25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties 
for 25 cents; 100 photographs of actors for 25 cents. 
Address f C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY ‘MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST, 1865. 
TERMS. 3 
One Copy for one Year 
An Extra Copy, Club of Frve.Sus- 


Jor 
sCRIBERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 es for $20 00. 


one yearygS 00. 


Publishers will limited number of first- 


The 
class Advertisements for th Magestiee, at the c 
low rates: one quarter of a each Number, $75} 


one 
half, $125; whole page, $250. circulation of Haxrzr’s 
similar 


MaGazinz is believed to be larger than that of any 
publication in the world. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


over 100,000. 
HARPER’S | WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Qne Year. . ..... 
One Copy for 'Ehree Monthe ... . 


SUBSORIBERS, 
$20 00. Payment invariably in 


Tus Bounp VoLumEs 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
Txems TO Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Cents per line for out- 
side Advertisements each 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


bes 
> a i 


? 
ee w utiful GOLD LOoKET (double hunting case) for two 
likenesses, all complete, sent free by mail for only $10, ee 
PREPARED BY A HANDSOME SILVER WATOH, servicable pattern, in 
Man urers Cc terials 
wh 
I addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA. Pome 
we are Headquarters for the following, vis: 
STERKOSCOPES & STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes 
American and tn Cities ang Landscapes, Groups, Statuary 
etc., etc. Also, Revolving Ste for public or private ex- &" Immense De 
hibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt St. Louis, and Cincinnati, under «oof 
of Stamp. Messrs. Dunn & Co. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS; 
We were the first to introduce these into the United States, 
and we manufacture inmmenf quantities in great variety, rang- oe " : 
ing in price from 80 cente to $5) each. Our ALBUMS have the “ ir. 
others. They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 
FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER / ert.’ | 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. EI. N 
now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different S 
ich additions are continually being made) of Por- Ree : 
100 Major-Generala, 100 Lieut.-Colonela, 550 Stateeman, 
200 Brig.-Generals, 250 Other Officers, 130 Divines Li 
275 Colonela, 76 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, a” 
4 Artists 126 Stage, 60 Prominent W omen, 
3,000 Copies of Works of Art. 
including reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, 3 i | 
Paintings, wy Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. ~ ; 
An order for One ‘Prcrumzs from our Catalogue will be ~ 
filled on the of $1.80. and sent b Seta Uli Ly 
EMPLOYMENT 
“3 All the Army Rings fa 16- 
‘ed and and $5 
each, Liberal to dealers. 
E. P. BEACH, | 
12 Maiden Lane, 
: New York. 
: 
Schaack, Chicago, Illi- 
=. -.cinnati, Ohio, General 
tre F. Romero, Hav . 
| agent for Cuba, 
a 
ing 
| 
from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, vis. : ; 
Cloth Binding ............. $7 00 per Volume. 
Each Volume contains One Year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, New York. 
| >, 
? 


